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The Virginia and Massachusetts State Buildings 
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CLOYNE CAMP for BOYS. 


ASQUAM LAKE in White Mountains, under | 
Daw of | 


direction of Dr. Huntington | 
Cloyne House School, Newport, R. * and M 7 
Balch, Plymouth, N.H toys taken for Pang period. 
Number limited. Sune Ist to September 25th. 


BRAND 


Chewing Gum. 
The Real Thing. 
Made by us continuously for 57 years. Aids digestion. 
Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at eee iy aoe 
taurantsand News Stands. Kegular package (6 s' 8) 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Kertinnd. Me. 


FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
. ready for a journey 


orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

















Price, 
post-paid, 





refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 

















REFRIGERATORS. 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 


Wood, Enamel, Tile 
and Glass Lined, 


As Advertised in all the all the Leading Magazines. 
THE WILLIAM G. BE G. BELL COMPANY 


50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
= minutes from State St.) 

















Olive Oil 


is extracted by a special 
process from the finest se- 
lected, sound, ripe, hand- 
picked olives. That is the 
reason why it retains all 
the rich, fruity flavor of 
the superior olives of 
southern France. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 

If your dealer does not keep 
“De Rago’’ Pure Olive Oil, 
in order to introduce it to your 
home, we will send a full pint 
bottle, express prepaid, to 
any address on receipt of the 
name of your grocer and 60 cts. 


Unequaled for food or 
medicinal purposes. 


JAS. J. LOUGHERY & CO., 
Importers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 

with care and illustrated with numerous 
photographic reproductions, describes both 
xy word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 

card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. |. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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INVITATION. 
isitors are always welcome at The 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
| gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
| process of preparing and issuing the paper. <A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 


through the various departments, and to point | 


out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


® & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


he Exposition at Jamestown, Virginia, com- 

memorating the first settlement of English- 
|men in America, which was effected at that 
| place in 1607, was opened on Friday, April 
| 296th, under the happiest auspices. During the 
|months to come The Companion will have 
| much to say about it. As a prelude to impor- 
tant articles and illustrations, it is a pleasure to 


of Virginia and Massachusetts, the one building 
an ideal colonial type, the other a reproduction 
of the old State-House at the head of State 
| Street, Boston. Virginia and Massachusetts 


! | have frequently contested leadership, but they 


have generally led, and it is admitted that of all 
the twenty-six state buildings that face the 
| James River, these two are the most significant 
and impressive. 


| Sgeeseaage which seem to be well sustained by 
facts declare that the Vermont crop of 
maple-sugar will be the largest for fifteen years. 
Averaging four pounds to the tree, it ‘should 
approach the. splendid total of twenty million 
pounds; and, thanks to the pure food laws of 
Vermont and the United States, the New 
Englander who wants pure sugar or sirup and 
does not get it will have nobody but himself to 
blame. a 





t is not easy to express by statistics the inclu- 
siveness of the appeal made by city branches 
|of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
| when properly conducted, but that the evening 
| classes, the gymnasium, and the religious and 
social features attract ‘‘all kinds” is shown by 
| the annual report of the Boston association. 
Young men and boys of thirty-six nationalities, 
| representing twenty-six denominations, availed 
| themselves of the association’s privileges during 
| the year—and that seems to indicate that, what- 
| ever the institution wy lack, it is not breadth. 


pent be discipline! At dress parade of the 

Massachusetts militia a poisonous insect 
stung a non-commissioned -officer—stung him 
not once, but seven times. To have raised his 
gloved hand to brush away the bug would have 
**spoiled the show,’’ which thousands of persons 
were watching, and the soldier gritted his teeth 
and bore it. Blood-poisoning resulted from the 
bites, and this meant loss of three months’ 
wages and a doctor’s bill of two hundred dollars ; 
but recently the Massachusetts Legislature ap- 
propriated five hundred dollars to reimburse 
him — not because the man was stung, but 
because he did his duty by enduring it. 


oe 


sometimes when they are deeply in earnest ; 
witness the ‘‘schism’’ in the Greek church at 
lynn, Massachusetts, an organization, one is 
glad to believe, of intelligent and well-meaning 
people. Many of them have conceived a dislike 
grow and wear his robes on the street. They 
excommunication. 
the long hair and the robes expose him to ridi- 
cule and misunderstandings which, for the sake 
of the church, should be avoided. On the 
whole, the weight of the argument seems to be 
with the priest. When his parishioners have 
been here a few years longer they will probably 
realize that it is not necessarily sinful to get 
one’s hair cut. ‘ 


& 


A" families have their wanderers, and when 
the men who have left home get out of the 
habit of writing letters the reunions that may 
come about later on are liable to develop odd 
incidents. ‘Two brothers who had not seen or 
heard from each other for five years met the 
other day in the Boston municipal court. 
Since they were both awaiting trial for intoxi- 
cation, one would hesitate to pronounce this a 
humorous episode; yet surely amusing, and 
something more, was a recent encounter of two 
brothers in Lowell, Massachusetts. Nearly a 
year ago the brother who resides in Lowell sent 
sixty-five dollars to Maine to pay the funeral 
expenses of the other. Naturally the Lowell 
man was surprised when he whom he thought 
dead and buried appeared in the flesh. But 
when inquiry was made, it turned out that the 
dead man had been ‘‘identified’’ by the cireum- 





a funeral under false pretenses. 


Come | 


offer cover-page pictures of the state buildings | 





ur fellow citizens from abroad are amusing | 


stance that he wore a stolen coat, thereby gaining 
| 


to their priest because he will not let his hair | 


say that in Europe a shorn head is a sign of 
He says that in America | 



























always lead, and always will lead. The Monarch HUB is 
one of the latest, and many of our patrons say, the best of 
the HUB Series of Ranges. It has the simple, rich, ebony 
finish of the iron itself. Easier to clean —surer to stay 
clean. The Ash Pan in the Closet Base holds three hods 
and runs on Roller Bearings. Ovens two inches larger than 
ordinary. Bakes with the fire-pot half full of coal. 
Two Ranges in one —if you use with Gas Attachment shown 
Complete circular “‘C’”’ on request. Sold by lead- 
ing Furniture and Stove Dealers everywhere. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 


52-54 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ifteen to twenty-five dif- 
ferent shapes and flavors 


in a box of Empress Chocolates. A suc- 
cession of delightful surprises! As you allow each 
piece to melt on the tongue you cannot help won- 
dering how anything could be made so delicious. In 


Empress Chocolates 


purity is self-evident. Such results could never 
be obtained with anything but the natural fruits, 
nuts, fruit syrups, the finest 

of pure chocolate, the 

best cane-sugar—con- 

summate skill. 


After tasting Empress 
Chocolates you ll 
never be satis- 
fred with any 
other kind. 


The best confection- 
ery and drug stores 
now have Empress 
Chocolates, and the 
only way to know 
how delicious they 
really are is to try 
them. 


In attractive boxes, 


60 cts. the pound. 


Imperial 
Chocolates 
Company, . 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 

9 ’*S all well enough for 
| | you to sit there and 
grin,’’ said Bert Middle- 
ton. ‘‘But I guess if you’d had 
all your plans made, only to have 
them knocked higher than a kite 

at the last minute — 

‘‘T know,”’ said Harry Folsom, 
soothingly. ‘‘I’d have told the 
doctor that I wouldn’t do it.’’ 

‘But it wasn’t his fault. You 
see, it was this way. The Danas 
used to live up in Feltonville when I was a kid, 
and dad and Mr. Dana were second cousins, or 
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team, and was just the fellow for 
the office. He possessed a good 
deal of executive ability, a fair 


Barbour 


cases which flanked the fireplace. 
Had you lifted the brown corduroy 
cushion from the window-seat, you 


| Share of common sense, and a faculty for keep- | would have discovered the bench beneath to be 
ing his head and his temper under the greatest | engraved quite as completely and almost as 


something, and were partners in a sawmill, and | provocation. 
He differed widely in that respect from his | Prince Hall is eighty years old, and succeeding 


one or two things like that. 
about my age, maybe a year 
younger, and we used to 
play together sometimes. 
But his mother used to take 
him away on visits in the 
summer, so we didn’t get 
very chummy. The fact is, 
I never cared much for him. 
He was namby-pamby, and 
used to read books most of 
the time. Mr. Dana died 
when I was about twelve, 
and Mrs. Dana and Hansel 
went out to Ohio to live 
with relatives. Then this 
summer dad had a letter 
from her, saying that she 
wanted to send Hansel to 
a good school in the East, 
and asking his advice. And 
nothing would do for dad 
but that the little beggar 
must come here to Beech- 
croft and room with me! 
Did you ever hear of such 
luck? And Larry Royle 
and I had it all fixed to 
take that big suite in Weeks. 
Of course that wouldn’t do, 
for dad says I’ve got to look 
after the kid. And as his 
mother hasn’t much money, 
why, we have to room up 
here on the top floor of 
Prince with the grinds and 
the rest of the queer ones. 
Look at this hole! One 
bedroom, about the size of 
a pill-box, dirty wall-paper, 
a rag of a carpet, and a 
fireplace that won’t do a 
thing but smoke us out!’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Bert. 
I think the place looks 
mighty well with all your 
pictures and truck around. 
The carpet isn’t much, as you say, but then, 
that’s all the better; you won’t have to be care- 
ful about spilling things on it. And maybe 
what’s-his-name will turn out all right.” 

‘*A regular farmer, I’ll bet! They live in 
Davis City, Ohio, and I never heard of the 
place before. He’s been going to some sort of 
a two-cent academy out there, and now he’s 
got it into his head that he can enter the third 
class here. If he makes the second he’ll be 
doing well.’’ 

‘*You say he plays football ?’’ 

‘*That’s what dad says. Says he was captain 
of his team last year. I can just see the team, 
can’t you? And I dare say he’ll expect me to 
get him a place on the eleven here; maybe he 
expects to be captain again !’’ 

**Oh, well,’’? said Harry, smiling at his 
friend’s wobegone countenance, ‘‘perhaps it 
won’t be as bad as that. And if he’s played 
football at all we ought to be glad to get him. 
We haven’t so much new material in sight that 
we can afford to be particular. I really think, 
though, you ought to have gone to the station 
to meet him, Bert.’’ 

“I was busy putting up pictures,’’ answered 
Bert, grumpily. ‘‘If he can’t find his way 
from the station up here, he’d better go back 
where he came from.” 

“IT can see where little—say, what is his 
name, anyway ?”’ 

“*Hansel.’’ 

“*T can see where he’s going to have the time 
of his young life when he gets here—you’re so 
Sweet-tempered !”” And Harry Folsom leaned 


and laughed. Bert, sprawled in a dilapidated 
Morris-chair, observed him gloomily. 


Hansel Dana was | 





intricately as any Egyptian monolith. For 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 
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there a white farmhouse amidst 
a green orchard. But the scene 
was a familiar one, and his gaze 
passed it by to the village road, 
along which was rattling a barge 
filled with returning students. 

**There’s a load of ’em coming 
now,”” announced Harry. ‘‘I 
think I saw Larry with the 
driver. ’’ 

**That’s where he would be 
naturally,’’ answered Bert, some 
of the despondency clearing from 
his face. ‘‘For years he’s been trying to get 
Gibbs to let him drive the nags. Some day 
he will do it, and somebody will get hurt. I 
suppose Hansel was in that load. He wrote 
he was coming on the four- 
twelve.’’ 











**T guess I’1] have to stay 
and see this Fidus Achates 
of yours, Bert.’’ 

** Fidus Achates!’’ 
ploded the other. 
he was—was —”’ 

“‘Careful now,’’ 
tioned Harry. 

‘“*Il wish he was at 
home,’’ ended Bert. ‘‘I 
thought I was going to have 
a good time this year; a 
decent room with a fellow I 
liked, not too many studies, 
plenty of time for football 
and hockey, and —and— 
now look at me! Stuck up 
here among the pills, with 
a silly little runt of a coun- 
try kid for roommate! Oh, 
a nice, cheerful fourth year 
I shall have !’’ 

**Well, he will be here in 
a minute,’’ laughed Harry, 
*‘and then we'll know the 
worst. If he’s as bad as 
you picture him I don’t 
blame you for being —’’ 

He was interrupted by a 
knock at the door. The 
two exchanged questioning 
glances, and then Bert 
called, ‘‘Come in!’’ The 
door swung open, and a 
tall, well-built youth en- 
tered, set down a valise, 
and looked inquiringly from 
Harry to Bert. 

“I’m looking for Bert 
Middleton,’’ he announced, 
‘‘and I guess you’re the 


ex- 
“I wish 


cau- 











“I'M LOOKING FOR BERT MIDDLETON.” 


chap, aren’t you?’’ He 
looked smilingly at Bert, 
who had risen from his 


host. Bert Middleton had a temper, and any | generations of students have left their marks | chair, and was observing the newcomer with 
one who was with him for any length of time | incised with pocket-knife or hot poker. 


was pretty certain to find it out. 
with the temper went a stubbornness that made 
matters worse. 


Unfortunately, 
|and probably were, proud of the antiquity and 


| associations of their building. 


The residents of Prince Hall professed to be, 


But sometimes 


Except with a few fellows who, in spite of | they could not help being envious of the modern 


these failings, had stuck to him long enough to | 


discover his better qualities, he was not very 
popular. His election the preceding year to 
the captaincy of the football-team had come to 
him as a tribute to his playing ability and not 
his popularity. 

Bert was a strikingly good-looking boy, with 
very black hair and snapping black eyes; and 
in spite of the fact that he was but eighteen 
years old, he weighed one hundred and seventy 
pounds and stood six feet all but an inch. He 
was generally acknowledged to have won a 
place on the all-preparatory football-team of 
the year before. 

Just at present his expression was not partic- 
ularly attractive, his forehead being wrinkled 
into a network of frowns and his mouth drawn 
down with discontent. Both boys were in their 
senior year, members of what at Beechcroft is 
called the fourth class. 

The room in which the two boys were sitting 
on the afternoon of the day preceding the begin- 
ning of the fall term was, in spite of Bert’s 
grumbling, pleasant and homelike. It was 
well-furnished, and if the walls were stained 
and cracked, the pictures which Bert had just 
finished hanging concealed the fact. 

Through the double window, which formed 


|a recess for the comfortable window-seat, the 
back among the pillows of the window-seat | 


mid-afternoon sun was pouring in, and with it | 


| came a breeze fresh and scented from the beech 


forest which sloped away up the hill behind 


What he saw was a rather plain-looking lad | the school buildings. 
of seventeen, of medium height and weight, | 
with light hair and gray eyes and an expression } 


of good nature that was seldom absent. Bert 
had never seen Harry angry; in fact, his good 
nature was proverbial throughout Beechcroft 
Academy. 





He was manager of the football | 


To the right of the window an open door 
showed the white, unpapered walls of the small 
bedroom. In the center of the room, beneath 


an antiquated chandelier, stood a green-topped 
study-table, at the present moment piled high 
with books awaiting installation in the two low 





| 





|of beech-trees are everywhere visible. 
| their pale yellow leaves still rustled on the 


improvements, large, well-lighted rooms and 
up-to-date appointments of the other dormitory, 
Weeks Hall. 


Weeks stands at the other side of the academy | 
grounds, with the Academy Hall between it | 


and Prince. The three buildings form a row 
in front of which the well-kept gravel drive- 
Way passes ere it disappears to circle the ivy- 
covered red brick walls of the laboratory at the 
rear. 

Across the driveway stand the gymnasium 
and library, the former a modern brick and 
sandstone structure more ornate than beautiful, 
and the latter a granite specimen of the unlovely 
architecture of forty years ago, charitably draped 
in a gown of green ivy leaves, which in a 
measure hides its rude angles. 

Beyond the gymnasium and library the ground 
slopes in a gentle terrace to a broad meadow, 
which, known as the green, is the academy’s 
athletic field, and has two wooden stands in 
various stages of disrepair. Then comes the 
winding country road, which leads 
village of Bevan Hills a half-mile or more 
away. 

Beechcroft is encompassed on three sides by 
park-like forest, in which the smooth gray boles 
As yet 


branches, for in the Massachusetts hills the 
heavy frosts do not come until October at 
the earliest. On this day, a Wednesday in the 
last week of September, summer still held sway, 
and the thick woods were full of golden sun- 
light and green gloom. 

When, having recovered from his mirth, 
Harry Folsom raised himself and looked out of 
the open window, he saw spread before him a 
sunlit vista of yellowing fields, with here and 





a puzzled frown. 

‘*‘Why, yes, but—you—look here, you’re not 
Hansel Dana, are you?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ The two shook hands. ‘‘I suppose 
I’ve changed some since you saw me last. So 
have you, for that matter. You're bigger, but 
that black hair of yours looks just the same.’’ 

**Yes, you have changed,’’ answered Bert. 
**T’m glad to see you.’’ He turned to where 
Harry was smiling broadly at his amazement. 
**This is Mr. Folsom, Hansel; Mr. Dana. We 
—we were just speaking of you when you 
knocked.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Harry, shaking hands heartily, 
‘*Bert was telling me how glad he was you 
and he were to be together.’”’ He shot a 
malicious glance at Bert, and was rewarded 
with a scowl. ‘The newcomer looked shrewdly 


|at Bert’s innocent countenance and smiled a 


to the | 


little. 

‘*Rather a pleasant room, Bert,’’ he observed. 

*‘Oh, fair for a cheap one.’’ 

‘Is this a cheap one?” asked the other, 
opening his eyes. ‘‘I thought the rent was 
sixty dollars.’’ 

**So it is. Over in Weeks some of the suites 
are two hundred.’’ 

‘‘Hum! Things come high here, don’t they? 
Is this your furniture ?’’ 

‘*Yes, most of it; one or two things are 
rented. ”’ 

**T didn’t bring much. I didn’t quite know 
what was wanted. But I suppose I can get 


things here, can’t I? I'd like to do my 
share.’’ 

**You can’t get much here,’’ answered Harry. 
**You’ll have to go to Boston, I guess. But I 
don’t see that you two need much else.’’ 

‘*We need another easy chair,’ said Bert, 


‘‘and a rug or two wouldn’t look bad. If 
we’ve got to live in a garret like this we might 
as well be as comfortable as we can.’’ 

The newcomer’s eyes narrowed a trifle. 

** All right,’’ he answered, quietly, ‘‘I’ll see 










SAL 


what I can do.’’ He went to the window, and 
stood there a moment, looking out over the 
sunlit landscape and taking off a pair of very 
proper tan gloves. Harry and Bert exchanged 
glances. Presently he turned, and tossing his 
gloves aside, sat down on the window-seat, and 
looked about the room with frank interest. 

Hansel Dana was seventeen years old, a tall, 
clean-cut boy, with very little superfluous flesh 
beneath his neat, well-fitting gray suit. Despite 
his height, he looked and was heavy. His 
hair was brown, and so were his eyes, which 
had a way of looking straight at you when 
he talked that was a little bit disconcerting at 
first. 

Harry Folsom, who, being quite homely 
himself, had a deep liking for good looks, men- 
tally decided that Dana was the handsomest 
fellow in school. His nose was straight, his 
mouth firm without being thin, and his chin 
square and well-cut. There was a dash of 
healthy color in his cheeks. 

Hansel had questions to ask, and he asked 
them. And the others supplied the answers, 
Bert becoming quite genial under his new room- 
mate’s implied deference to his experience and 
knowledge. Harry, who fancied he could see 
a rude awakening ahead for Bert, enjoyed him- 
self hugely. 

Presently the talk worked round to foot- 
ball, as it inevitably will where two or more 
boys are gathered together when autumn is in 
the air, and Harry inquired politely if Hansel 
played. 

‘*Yes, I’ve played some,’’ was the answer. 
‘*‘We had a team out home at the academy. 
We had pretty good fun.’’ 

‘*Did you win your big game?’’ asked Harry. 

‘*No,’? Hansel answered, carelessly. ‘‘We 
lost that; lost plenty of others, too, for that 
matter. But we were pretty light, had no 
eoach, and had to pay our own travelling 
expenses besides. That made it difficult, for 
lots of the fellows couldn’t afford to pay fares, 
and so when we went away from home it was 
mighty hard work to get a full eleven to go 
along. ’’ 

‘*Yes, that must have made it hard,’’ laughed 
Harry. ‘‘Well, you must come out for the 
team to-morrow. By the way, where did you 
play?” 

‘*Last year at left end; before that at right 
half.’’ 

‘*That’s bad,’’ said Bert. ‘*We’re pretty 
well fixed in the back-field and we’ve got 
slathers of candidates for the end positions. 
What we need are men for the line. But I 
guess you’d be too light there. . What’s your 
weight ?”’ 

‘*A hundred and fifty-eight when I’m in 
shape.’ 

**Well, maybe you’d havea chance at tackle,’’ 
said Bert, dubiously. 

‘*Don’t believe I could make good there,’’ 
answered Hansel. ‘‘I guess it’s end or nothing 
in my case.’’ 

‘*You’re going into the third class, Bert 
says?’’ said Harry. 

‘*Yes, if I can pass the exams, and I guess I 
can. Latin’s the only thing I’m afraid of.’’ 

‘*Well, get Bert to bring you over to my 
room to-night. You take the exams to-morrow, 
you know, and maybe we can give you a few 
pointers. Bring him over, Bert, will you? 
I’ll see you in the dining-hall, maybe. I want 
to run across and see if Larry has turned up. 
Did you notice a big fellow on the front seat 
coming up from the station ?’’ 

‘*Yes, weighed about a thousand pounds. 
Who is he?’’ asked Hansel. 

‘‘Larry Royle. He’s in your class. 
our center, and he’s a crackajack, too.’’ 

‘*He seems a pretty nice sort of boy,’’ said 
Hansel, warmly, when Harry had disappeared. 

‘‘He is; he’s a mighty good chap. He’s 
manager of the football-team, by the way, and 
if you want any favors you’d better stand in 
with him. You know, I dare say, that I’m 
captain this year ?’’ 

‘Yes, I think your father said something 
about it in one of his letters.’’ 

**Yes. Well, of course I’ll do what I can 
for you if you want to make the team, but— | 
there are some pretty swift players here, and | 
so—if you shouldn’t make it, you know, you | 
mustn’t be disappointed. Of course I can’t 
show any favoritism, you understand that, | 
and —’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted Hansel, 
with a smile. ‘‘Don’t you bother about me; 
I’ll look out for myself, Bert. If I thought | 
there was any likelihood of your showing | 
favoritism I wouldn’t go out. But I don’t 
believe there’s any danger; at least, not unless 
you’ve changed a whole lot. Perhaps you 
don’t recall the fact, Bert, but you used to 
make life pretty uncomfortable for me when 
we were kids back there in Feltonville. I sup- 
pose you didn’t mean anything particularly, 
but I haven’t quite forgotten it.’’ 

‘*Pshaw !’’ said Bert, uncomfortably. 
were such a little sissy —’’ 

‘*And I don’t suppose,’’ the other continued, 
calmly, ‘‘that you were overpleased to have me 
for a roommate. For that matter, neither was 
I. But there wasn’t any help for it, and so I 
thought we’d make the best of it. What can’t 
be cured, you know, must be endured. I dare 
say we’ll get on pretty well together. At least 
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pretty decent as long as you behave yourself. | Bert.’’ He disappeared, leaving Bert open- 
But’’—Hansel rose and went toward the bed- | mouthed and speechless with amazement. 


room—‘‘but none of those old tricks of yours, 
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ting-room up-stairs between bedrooms. 
Mrs. Torrey put it into its first words, 
but it had been brewing in all four minds. 

‘*We must go to housekeeping,’’ Mrs. Torrey 
said. ‘‘George, we will!’’ 

‘*Mary, you’re a jewel—shake hands!’ was 
Mr. Torrey’s reply. He had been waiting for 
this a weary while. Across the table two study- 
books were slammed down. 

‘*Mama, honest? Oh, that’s good!’’ from 
Maurice. 

**O goody !’’ from nine-year-old Alan. The 
entire family, then, had been waiting. 

‘*Yes, we’ve boarded long enough. I think 
we’ve been pretty patient. Now we’ll rent a 
house and I’ll make you three boys some pop- 
overs! And you can bring home your friends, 
George, and the boys can entertain theirs some- 
times. Why, it’s nearly four years since we 
came East, and here we are in a boarding-house 
still !”’ 

‘‘Well, it sha’n’t be so any longer,’’ said 


ry’ was decided definitely in the tiny sit- | 
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impressively noticeable. It was distinctly calm 
and clear—but noticeable. There was patient 
tolerance in that one word—there were pity, 
kindness, affection in it, Mr. Torrey stopped 
rubbing his hands together. 

‘‘George, you are exactly like a man—but, 
there, I suppose I knew it when I married you. 
But I never looked ahead to your engaging a 
home for your family in fifteen minutes! That 
proves your sex conclusively enough! You 
never thought of closets and back yards and 
exposures and pantry shelves, of course.’? The 
tone was gathering gentle sarcasm now. ‘‘Or 
whether the windows faced to the south, or— 
anything. My dear, engaging houses is a 
woman’s work. It never occurred to me that 
it was necessary to say so. I have cut out some 
advertisements in all the papers I can find, and 
to-morrow I shall make a little beginning. Of 
course it will take considerable time—more than 
fifteen minutes,’’ she concluded, in a fine climax 
of irony. 

‘‘But, Mary’’—Mr. Torrey was recovering 
slowly. Jubilation had given 
place in his honest countenance 
to surprise, chagrin, disappoint- 
ment, meek acceptance. ‘‘But, 
Mary, I’ve engaged the 
house—’’ Only a rare presence 
of mind tripped him up there, 
on the verge of adding that he 
had paid down a month’s rental 
to ‘‘bind the trade.’’ 

“*T think I shall try the one 
on Liscomb Street first, and 
work gradually down-town,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Torrey, musing- 
ly. She was sorting over some 
little newspaper cuttings as she 
mused. There was in her face 
and attitude the air of a general 
on the eve of a great campaign. 
There was heroism, too, as of 
one who foresaw personal sacri- 
fice and discomfort. She sighed 
a little foreseeingly. 

‘*Well, I’ll—well, go ahead, 
go ahead, my dear!’’ George 
Torrey laughed out in the sud- 
den relief of tenderness. He 
had realized suddenly what a 
little thing Mary was, and how 
determined her chin was, and 
how she loved campaigns. 
Women were queer, but one of 
them was dear. ‘‘Go ahead, 
and find a place with all the 
windows to the south and all 
the closets right !’’ 

‘*That’s what I am planning, 
dear,’’ smiled gently the small 
woman. ‘‘There is the right 
place for us somewhere, and I 
shall not spare time or pains to 
find it. It will very likely take 
a lot of hunting and trailing 








“| MIGHT HAVE BEEN MAKING POPOVERS HERE 


THIS VERY MINUTEI” 


Mr. Torrey. ‘‘We’ll go to housekeeping to- 
morrow !’’ 

Mrs. Torrey smiled leniently. ‘‘That’s like 
a man,’’ she said. ‘‘If we find a house in three 
weeks we shall do well.’’ 

She was a small woman; an air of fragility 
sat upon her becomingly. Her big husband, 
adoring her without disguise, resolved to shoul- 
der the responsibility of moving. 

It was six o’clock the next night when the 
four Torreys sat down at their end of the long 
boarding-house tea-table. ‘There was subdued 
jubilation in George Torrey’s face, but he ate 
his supper without disclosing the cause of it. 
It was not until he got into the sitting-room 
up-stairs that he broke forth. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, rubbing his hands together 
genially, ‘‘I’ve engaged a house. Didn’t take 
me long, either.’’ 

‘George !’’ But his wife’s tone escaped him 
in his self-gratulatory mood. He beamed at his 
wife and the boys impartially. 

‘*Yes, I had it all down fine inside of fifteen 
minutes. Takes me to go house-hunting! I 
hadn’t been on the car two minutes before I ran 
plump on it in the advertising column in the 
Times: ‘To be let—pleasant house, nine rooms, 
sunny, convenient, good neighborhood’—every- 
thing there in black and white, you see! ‘Here’s 
luck!’ I said to myself, but better was to follow. 
I glanced out of the car window, and there I 


site the very number! Took me about three 
winks and a half to stop the car and hunt up 
that house! It suited all right, and before 
another ten minutes I’d engaged it, and to-mor- 
row we'll —’’ 





we know where we stand. You’ll find me 


‘* George!’’ Mrs. Torrey’s tone was now 





was on the very street—yes, pretty nearly oppo- | 





up- and down-stairs, but I shall 
do my best.’’ 

Thus quite as suddenly as the 
fifteen-minute house had been engaged it was 
snuffed out of existence, so far as the consid- 
eration of it as a Torrey residence went. 

** Found a southern exposure yet?’’ Mr. 
Torrey asked, with unfailing politeness, each 
day, when the little family assembled for the 
evening. And it was becoming noticeable that 
the answers lacked variety and originality as 
much as the questions. 

“*Not yet,’’ was the invariable reply. 

It had not occurred to the determined little 
house-hunter to look at the house which Mr. 
Torrey had engaged. She had not given that 
an instant’s serious thought. 

The very ridiculousness of the incident robbed 
it of importance, and made it a thing only to be 
laughed at. Men were such funny creatures! 
Here had she been systematically searching for 
a house for almost a week, and a man took 
fifteen minutes ! 

It was presently a full week. Mrs. Torrey 
was very tired. She nodded in her chair eve- 
nings, and her husband repented of his teasing. 
He made frequent resolutions to tease no more, 
but the bantering little query slipped between 
his lips before he knew it with persistent 
regularity. 

“*No, I haven’t found any southern exposure 
—or northern exposure, or eastern or western !’’ 
she flashed back the eighth night with consid- 
erable spirit. ‘‘And I’ve been to forty-three 
places! It’s the work of a lifetime, I do believe! 
Of course there are places enough, but just 
when you’re trying to think one will do, you 
open a closet door, and it’s too small,—the 
closet, I mean,—or else you can’t find any closet 
door where there ought to be one. There was 
a place on Cabot Street that I came near deciding 


way for her car. 
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on till I saw the china-closet, and a place on— 
oh, I don’t know what street, but it would have 
done very well except for the drawers where I 
should keep my table-cloths. I wasn’t going to 
fold them again. And the boys’ room in one 
house was too small, and so on, forty-three times ! 
I’m discouraged, but’’—here spoke the chin—‘‘I 
shall begin again Monday morning.’’ 

On the following Thursday Mrs. Torrey’s 
tired face was the one to show jubilation at the 
boarding-house tea-table. The lines of weariness 
trailed off and were lost in the evident elation. 
It bespoke success. The ‘‘three boys’’ scented 
popovers in it. It was hard work to wait for 
the family assembly up-stairs. 

‘*Found a south—well, well, don’t keep us 
waiting, mother!’’ Mr. Torrey began, as soon 
as the door closed behind them. ‘‘You’ve 
something up your sleeve—needn’t tell me!’’ 

**Yes, I have,’’ she laughed. ‘‘And it’s a 
house! O George, boys, I’ve found the dearest 
little place !’’ ° 

*‘Not everything—exposures and closets and 
drawers and everything?’’ Mr. Torrey de- 
manded, unbelievingly. 

‘*Exposures—drawers—closets—back yards— 
pantry shelves—everything,’’ recited the house- 
finder. ‘‘At last, after all my work—well, I 
think I deserve it! Of course there’s the coal- 
bi—but never mind that. It’s a darling little 
house. ’’ 

** Good!’’ cried Mr. Torrey, heartily. ‘‘I 
congratulate you, Mary. Of course you bound 
the trade ?’’ 

“Did what?’’ 

**Engaged it.’’ 

“Of course I did nothing of the kind. I 
didn’t decide all in a minute like that, of course. 
I’m going to sleep on it.’’ 

‘*May never get a chance —’’ began her hus- 
band, but relented. The shadows under the 
small woman’s eyes undid him. 

**T guess it’ll still be there in the morning all 
right,’’ he reassured her; but she did not need 
reassurance. 

‘I think I shall take to-morrow to rest and 
think it over,’’ she said, calmly. ‘‘I don’t 
want to decide too recklessly. And then day 
after to-morrow I’ll go and look it all over 
again, to make sure. It pays to be prudent.’’ 

‘*M-m—yes!’’ muttered the imprudent man 
who required but fifteen minutes. ‘‘Perhaps 
so! Perhaps so!’’ But he remained privately 
unconvinced. 

The next morning but one an excited little 
woman appeared at George Torrey’s place of 
business. 

‘‘Why, Mary—why, my dear!’ that gentle- 
man exclaimed, distressed at once by the palpa- 
ble signs of trouble. 

**T’ ve lost it, George! My lovely little house! 
Look out of the window—don’t look at me—or 
Ishallery! It’s all to do over again—all—all !’’ 

‘*There, there,’’ he soothed her. ‘Tell me 
all about it.’”” And Mary, grown suddenly weak, 
told all. 

‘‘Some one had engaged it already—it wasn’t 
to be let at all, but the child didn’t know. I 
suppose I got my slips mixed, and there weren’t 
any dates, anyway.’’ 

‘*The child? Slips? Dates?’’ 
hunting gone to her brain? 

**O dear, yes, how stupid you are! Can’t 
you understand? The newspaper slips I cut 
out! That one must have been a week or two 
old. The woman said some one engaged the 
house a while ago, and she forgot to tell the 
child. She was away and she—O dear, 
the woman was away, and the child showed 
me over the place and never knew it was en- 
gaged already. And, O George, we’ll board till 
we die—I never can begin again! I could 
never find another beautiful little house like 
that, never! There was the loveliest set of 
drawers for table linen. And the back piazza 
—and the perfectly splendid great closet,—big 
enough to sleep in,—and hooks everywhere —’’ 

‘*Mary, you take the next car home and go 
to bed. Don’t get up till I come. Then we’ll 
go round to that—that little place I—er—hunted 
up, you know. It belongs to me for a good 
fortnight yet. I didn’t let on to you, but I paid 
a month’s rent down. Maybe you’ll think it’s 
better than boarding, anyhow. Cheer up! 
We’ll measure for carpets and things, and have 
a fine time buying them! You’ve got to let me 
run things now; you’re all done up.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’ she murmured, meekly. ‘‘You 
can do anything you pleasé, George—anything. 
The fight has all gone out of me. I’m ready 
to board or keep house anywhere. ’’ 

“It’s a pretty good little place, now I tell 
you,”’ he bustled cheerfully, getting her under 
“Don’t you do any more 
worrying. Leave things to me.’’ 

They went together that afternoon. She was 
still too worn and discouraged, even after her 
hours of rest, to take much notice of directions 
or streets, but allowed herself to be led, lamb- 
like, by the cheerful George. She kept remem- 
bering on the way more and more charms of 
the lovely house she had found and lost. 

‘*We could almost have kept house in that 
closet !’’ she lamented. ‘‘And, O George Tor- 
rey, the parlor mantel !’’ 

‘*Never mind! Never mind!’’ said George, 
with splendid courage. ‘‘ Just wait till you see 
my house! Here we are.’’ And lamenting 
still, she suffered herself to be led in. 

The rooms were bare, but full of cozy 
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possibilities. In the one they entered first lay **George! Oh, wait a minute—wait right| house! My lovely little house! Do you suppose | this house myself—it took me less than fifteen 
bars of red-gold sunlight from the illuminated | here! I’ll be back in a moment!’’ 


west. Mrs. Torrey gazed about her listlessly. 
‘ ‘G yeorge ” 


The listlessness suddenly took swift wings. | ishly. 


She hurried from room to room—came hurry-| and the closet! 


I don’t know the parlor mantel and the coal-bin | 
I recognize everything now. 


ing back. She was laughing radiantly, sheep- | It’s my darling little house !’”’ 


**George! George !’’ she cried. 


“It’s my | 


**No such thing,’’ he retorted. 


**] discovered | 


minutes. ’’ 

‘*And me two weeks! George, I give up— 
house-hunting is a man’s work. I might have 
been making popovers here this very minute !’’ 





GERONIMO 


HE names of the great generals of our 

greatest war need no herald among the 

youth of America. The names of our 
great leaders in a warfare far longer, far more 
deadly in proportion to numbers engaged,—the 
many years of battling between the red man 
and the white, the old settler and the new, 
savagery against civilization,—we hear but 
seldom nowadays. Their deeds, save when 
ending in their death, are well-nigh forgotten. 

People still talk of Custer, because of his 
tragic fate in the centennial year; but few 
outside the army remember the brave and 
distinguished general who, having fought all 
through the Civil War, was treacherously mur- 
dered by the Modocs less than ten years there- 
after. A fort on the Pacific was called Canby 
in his honor, and then abandoned. 

But for an iron constitution, General Crook 
might never have lived to conquer the Apaches 
and disrupt the great Sioux nation. An Indian 
had sent an arrow through him long years 
before, but he was up and out again within 
the month. 

But for haste and a bad aim, General Miles 
would have met his fate among the lodges of 
Lame Deer’s band in the bitter winter of 
1876-77. A miss, by about six inches, at the 
War-Bonnet was all that saved General Merritt 
three weeks after his fellow cavalry division 
commander, Custer, had fallen. 

They took their lives in their hands, did these 
our leaders in that long and bloody and pitiless 
conflict—Crook, Canby and Custer, Miles, Mer- 
ritt and McKenzie. 

We lost scores of our best and bravest in the 
struggle. Honors are few and scars are many 
among those who survive, for the Indian fought 
fiercely and to the bitter end, and some of his 
leaders were to the full as brave and brilliant 
as were ours. Yet how few of their deeds 
and names—their real names—have our people 
heard! Many of them deserve to be remem- 
bered. Most of them gave us, your soldiers 
of the little regular army, full reason to 
remember. 

In telling of them, their names as recorded 
by the Indian Bureau shall be used, with, as 
nearly as I can give it, the Indian’s own pro- 
nunciation, with the accented syllable in italics. 
The Sioux (Soo) language is spoken by nearly 
all the great confederation of the Lakotas, or 
Dakotas, as the name has become. It has but 
five vowels—a as in father, e like a in fate, i 
as ee, 0 as in open, and uasoo. Its consonants 
are more difficult. Its great leaders had strangely 
fanciful names. 

The first we had reason to know and dread 
was long the chief of the Oglala band, the 
warrior Red Cloud (Mahpiya Luta, commonly 
pronounced Machpeealuta). Just after the 
Civil War some little stockade forts were strung 
along the Bozeman road from Fort Fetterman 
on the Platte. Two of these, named for Gens. 
C. F. Smith and Phil Kearny, lay among the 
northward foot-hills of the Bighorn Range. 
Hostile Indians swarmed about them, but 
seemed content with cutting off stragglers. 


The Blow Red Cloud Struck. 


NE December morning in 1866 they began 
firing on the wood-choppers’ camp, three 
miles west of Kearny, and three com- 

panies were sent out from the fort to drive them 
off. The little blue column disappeared from 
sight of the anxious watchers at the stockade as 
it marched over a ridge. It was never seen by 
them again! 

Until it was more than two miles from the 
fort only a few Indians appeared. Then sud- 
denly from every side and behind them, cutting 
off their retreat, in countless numbers uprose 
the feathered, painted, yelling hosts of the 
Sioux, ‘‘covering the hills like a red cloud,’’ 
and Major Fetterman, his officers and soldiers 
were slowly done to death. 

From that day Machpeealuta was the most 
arrogant of the Sioux chieftains. He had felt 
his power; he had tasted blood; he hated the 
whites; he drove them back beyond the Platte; 
his people crossed and killed two officers who 
were out hunting from Fort Laramie. 

The Great White Father sent messengers to 
demand that Red Cloud deliver over the mur- 
derers, 
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he. ‘‘What I want is pay for the wood your 
soldiers chopped from our land.’’ 

This was all the satisfaction we got until the 
great Sioux War of 1876. Then we surrounded 
and disarmed his braves, deposed old Red Cloud, 
and put his rival of the Brulés (Burnt Thighs) 
in his stead. Spotted Tail was his name, ‘‘Old 
Spot’’ we loved to call him, for once having made 
peace he stood true to his pact to theend. Sinte 
Gleska (or Hdeska) is his name in Sioux: Sin- 
tegleshskah, it sounds like, as they say it. 


The Dreaded Sioux. 


ED CLOUD still lives at the Pine Ridge 
fR} Agency, embittered, enfeebled, and nearly 
ninety, but his honored rival and suc- 
cessor was long ago murdered by hired assassins, 
because of the jealousy of Black Crow, sub- 
chief of the Brulés, who hated and hoped to 
succeed him. Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
were the most famous chieftains and statesmen 
of their respective bands; but there were later 
warriors whose deeds eclipsed those of ‘‘Red’’ 
himself. r 
Foremost of these was the daring Oglala 
chief, Crazy Horse (Tashunka Witko in the 
Sioux; T’Shoonka Weetko as we heard it). 
He was magnificent the fatal day of the Little 
Bighorn (June 25, 1876), when the allied 
hordes of the Sioux and Cheyennes surrounded 
Custer and his fated five companies of the 
Seventh Cavalry, massacred every man, and 
came near overwhelming, later, the remaining 
seven companies corralled upon the bluffs four 
miles away. t 

Magnificent he was again at Slim Buttes, in 
South Dakota, ten weeks later, when he hurled 
his entire force on Crook’s starving column; 
but here we were too many for him. <A year 
later still, defiant and truculent to the last, he 
was taken a prisoner to Camp Robinson, fought 
our bayonets single-handed at the guard-house, 
and died fighting at the age of forty. A seer 
and dreamer was Crazy Horse, but a splendid 
Indian soldier. 

Another noted leader, orator and warrior, 
prominent in the greatest of our Indian battles 
(Custer’s), was Gall, of the Hunkpapa band— 
the band to which belonged the more renowned 
but less deserving chief, Sitting Bull. Gall 
fought superbly, whereas Sitting Bull, say his 
own people, mounted in haste and ran away. 
Great as a fighter, a splendid specimen, too, as 
a man, this chief bore the insignificant name 
of Pizi (pronounced Pezee), in the midst of 
fellows hailed as Charging Bear, Battling Eagle 
and Elk-at-Bay. 

The photograph of Gall, with his head and 
body unadorned by savage finery of any kind, 
with the buffalo-robes thrown back, baring his 
magnificent torso, is one of the most striking of 
all Indian pictures, and it is a speaking likeness, 
too, looking just as if he had stepped forth to 
address his people. Gall died in 1900, at the 
age of sixty-five. 

An Indian of a very different type—a bluster- 
ing braggart and brute, but a hard fighter and 
a chief of great influence for evil among the 
turbulent young braves—was Rain-In-The-Face 
(Ite Amaraju, pronounced Eetay Amarazhoo) 
of the Oglala Sioux. 

He stirred up so much trouble that the gov- 
ernment ordered his arrest in 1875. Capt. Tom 
Custer, with his troop of the Seventh Cavalry, 
was sent to the agency to carry out the order. 
With a swarm of boisterous young braves about 
him, Rain-In-The-Face was in the agency store. 
Captain Custer, with only two or three sergeants 
to back him, strode boldly in, and without a 
word flung his arms about the Indian so that 
he could not draw his weapons, carried him 
out, and threw him on a waiting horse. It 
was a desperate thing to do, for the Indians 
far outnumbered the troops, but Tom Custer 
was just the soldier to do it. He landed his 
prize safe in the guard-house, whence a few 





convicts, the young chief made his escape, and | 
sent word to his captor that he would kill him | 
and eat his heart. 

A year later, after the great battle on the Little | 
Bighorn, gallant Captain Tom’s mutilated 
body was found, close to that of his brother, 
and for eleven years Rain-In-The-Face lived to 
boast that he had carried out his threat, and for | 
once he was believed. He died at Pine Ridge 
Reservation in 1887, only thirty-nine years of 
age. I doubt if even his fellows lamented his 
going. 

Just as Rain-In-The-Face claimed to have | 
cut out Tom Custer’s heart and eaten it, another | 
brave, a Hunkpapa Sioux, claimed to have pro- 
tected General Custer’s body from desecration. 
It was found even unscalped. Kill Eagle 
(Wamdi Kte—which is sounded like Waumde- 
tay) declared that his shot killed the general, 
that he claimed the body as his to do with as 
he pleased, and it pleased him to respect the 
mortal remains of their brave enemy. 

One thing is certain, Kill Eagle had excellent 
qualities of head and heart that Rain-In-The- 
Face lacked, and we like to think this story 
true. He died at Standing Rock in 1883, when 
only forty-eight. 

There was a noble old warrior chief before 
the days of the great campaign whose influence, 
had he lived, would have been against the hostile 
counsels of Red Cloud and Sitting Bull—a 
veteran of the Oglala band, ‘*Old-Man-A fraid- 
Of-His-Horses’’ was his full name (‘Tashunka 
Kokipa, pronounced T’Shoonka Kokeepa), 
meaning literally ‘‘His horses afraid.’’ 

It did not mean that his horses feared him, 
but that he was afraid of injury to them. Like 
a cavalry captain, he required his braves to take 
the utmost care of their horses, that they might 
ever be in condition for the chase or for war. 
**Old Man Afraid” died in 1870, much honored 
and respected, his son succeeding him, but lack- 
ing the father’s influence. 

One more ‘‘ Big Sioux’’ there was among the 
giants of those days—the craftiest politician of 
them all,-a great leader because he preached a 
popular doctrine, that for a time exalted him 
and eventually led him to destruction and his 
people to despair. Every American boy has 
heard of him— Sitting Bull (Tatanka iyo- 
tanka, pronounced Tatunka eeyotunka), great 
as a medicine-man of the Hunkpapas, but 
never a fighter. The Indians told us how he 
galloped away at Custer’s coming that hot 
Sunday morning on the Little Bighorn, aban- 
doning even one of his own children. 

Not until two years or so later was he finally 
forced to surrender, and then, surrounded by 
settlers, troops and civilization, he was compar- 
atively harmless until he became involved in 
the Messiah craze in 1890, and the Indian police 
were ordered to arrest him. He was found at 
dawn in his cabin at Grand River, yelled for 
rescue, and in the mélée that followed was shot 
dead, fifty-seven years of age. In Sitting Bull, 
a dangerous Indian went to his last account. 

There were subchiefs of the Sioux who fought 
us hard, notably Lame Deer (Tacha Huste, 
pronounced Tahcha Whoostay) and Big Foot 
(Si Tanka, pronounced See Tunka), both of 
the Miniconjou (*‘The people who plant by 
the waters’’) band. Lame Deer it was who 
just missed General Miles in 1877, and fell dead 
in the fight. He was then seventy. Long years 
later Big Foot and his people showed fight as 
the result of the ghost-dancing, and he and 
scores of his braves fell in fierce battle with the 
Seventh Cavalry at Wounded Knee. 





Dull Knife and the Cheyennes. 


VEN more famous than the Sioux, as 
fighters and riders, were the Cheyennes, 
northern and southern. Less numerous, 

they were more skilful. 





Of the northern band, Dull Knife (Tamina 
Peshni) was the hardest to whip. The govern- 


‘*I know nothing of the matter,’’ said | days later, in the midst of a ‘‘jail delivery’’ of | ment sent this chief and his band to the Indian | 
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Territory, and in the fall of 1878 they broke 
out, raided northward, killing, burning and 
destroying; were surrounded by our cavalry 
in Nebraska, confined at Camp Robinson, cut 
their way out, were recaptured and confined 
at Fort Keogh, and finally became farmers in 
Montana, where Dull Knife died in 1885, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

Of the southern Cheyennes, Black Kettle 
(the Indian Bureau gives it Ceh Sappa) was 
the doughty leader whose village the Seventh 
Cavalry charged to the tune of ‘*Garry Owen,’’ 
in November of 1868. The Indians lost their 
chiefs and some thirty warriors; the soldiers 
lost Major Elliott, Captain Hamilton and a 
score of men, and were in luck to get away 
when they did, for the warriors rallied from far 
and near. It was narrow escape from disaster. 

The Kiowas, a fierce tribe of northern Texas, 
were allies of the Cheyennes. Satanta, Satank 
and Big Tree were their leading spirits. These 
three rode into Fort Sill in 1871, when General 
Sherman himself was there, and bragged that 
they had just killed seven white men in Texas. 
Sherman ordered their arrest. Satank tried to 
assassinate the general, and was killed on the 
spot. Satanta died in prison in Texas. 

Farther toward the setting sun, beyond the 
Rio Bravo del Norte and among the mountains 
and deserts of Arizona, lived the craftiest, 
fiercest, and long most intractable band of all— 
the Apaches. 

Their Eastern neighbors, the Navajos and 
the Comanches, were horsemen and warriors. 
The Navajo grew rich and lazy raising countless 
sheep. The Comanches dwindled. But the 
Apache lived long as the most dreaded warrior 
of the frontier. 

All his tribes were fighters, but the Chiricahua 
led, and of this famous band Cochise was most 
famous as a chieftain. He led them for over 
half a century, was never caught, and died of 
old age in 1874. Geronimo gave even more 
trouble, and for long years roamed defiant. 
Captured at last, he is living a prisoner of war 
at Fort Sill, more than seventy years of age. 


Two Kinds of Indian Warriors. 


ICTORIO, of the Mescalero A paches, was 
(VJ sancther who fought hard and long, was 

driven into Mexico, and met his death 
fighting there in 1880, 

Northward again through the lands of the 
Utes and Piutes,—a worthless lot, as a rule,— 
we come to a band whose occupancy of the 
Lava Beds at the western edge of Nevada 
enabled them to inflict sad losses on the troops 
sent to conquer them. Their leader was called 
Captain Jack, but his name was Kientpooz 
(*‘Man of few words’’). 

Finding his people almost surrounded, he 
asked for a parley with the peace commissioners, 
among whom, like Doctor Thomas, were some 
of the warmest friends the Indians ever had. 
General Canby went with them, all of them 
unarmed, unguarded, and with villainous 
treachery Jack and his fellows murdered them 
on the spot. He was hanged for it, but what 
was his life for those he destroyed ? 

It is comfort to turn from the deeds of such 
as Jack, Victorio and the satanic Kiowas— 
from the bloody trail of Dull Knife and Rain- 
In-The-Face—to speak of two noble spirits 
whom the nation well may honer—Washakie 
of the Shoshone tribe and Joseph of the Nez 
Percés. 

Ninety years the former dwelt in the beautiful 
Wind River Valley east of the Three Tetons 
and north of Frémont’s Peak. Early he became 
the friend of the whites, and to his dying day 
he and his people kept the faith. They were 
scouts for us when we fought the Sioux in 1876. 
They were scouts for General Merritt’s column 
the following year. Washakie became a Chris- 
tian, and when he died of old age, in 1900, was 
buried with military honors in the cemetery of 
the fort that bears his name. 

There should be a fort named for Joseph, for 
all he fought us so hard when finally driven to 
it. But Joseph never was his name. His is 
the grandest of all: ‘‘Rolling Thunder In The 
Mountains’’ (Hin-mah-to-iya-lat-kit) his people 
reverently called him, and when he spoke they 


| listened as to a prophet. 


Their lands were along the borders of Idaho, 














Many of them had 
They were 
They had long been our 
friends, but trouble came between them and 
dissolute traders. 

Had General Crook, whose word they swore 


Oregon and Washington. 
been reared in the Catholic faith. 
superb in stature. 


by, been there to counsel them, there would 
have been no war; but he was not, and at 
the last they took the war-path, as they vowed, 
in self-defense. 

Backing away before our troops, they smote 
them hard in White Bird Cajon. General 
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| through Idaho to the Yellowstone, bit at their | 


heels, but never held them. General Gibbon, | 
with the Seventh Infantry, assailed them in 
Big Hole Pass, and after heavy loss on both 
sides, was glad to let them go. 

Dodging the Seventh Cavalry down Clark’s 
Fork, Joseph headed his band northward for 
Winnipeg, and at last, after a wondrous five- 
hundred-mile march with their women, children 
and wounded, they were grappled by the 
troops of General Miles almost in sight of 
the British line, and there, worn out with 





Howard, with a strong column, chased them 
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First Story of Sixth 
Group. 
O N a bright April morning in the year 
| | 1861 a man lay on the floor of a rough 
‘‘shake’’ cabin on a long slope of the 

great divide which separates Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. He was groaning with pain as he 
muttered directions to a sturdy lad who bent 
over him, anxious and troubled. 

‘*The rider’ ll be here in two minutes, Craig,’’ 
the man said. ‘‘Got everything ready ?’’ 

‘*Everything’s ready, dad,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘T can manage all right. Don’t try to move, | 
dad! You’ll hurt yourself.’’ 

The man had tried to rise, but sank back 
with another groan. 

“‘T hate to have you go near that pinto, 


Craig,’’ he murmured, with white lips. ‘‘The 
brute’s nearly done for me. Be careful! I 


hope Aitkin’ll take it out of the beast between 
here and the next change.’’ 


He looked at the clock again, and the boy | 
The pony express must | 


ran to the cabin door. 
not be kept waiting even when a station-keeper 


had had his back nearly broken by a kick from | 


a vicious bronco. Fourteen-year-old Craig had 
serious responsibility on his shoulders. He 
must remount the rider and speed him on his 
way. Not until this was done could he give 
attention to his father’s injuries. 

Outside, the pinto, bridled and blindfolded, 
was tied to a post. The station-keeper had 
been cleaning him when the beast gave him 
the kick which had laid him low. Macdonald 
had managed to crawl to the house, and Craig 
finished making the beast ready. 

A peculiarly ugly brute he was, half-mustang, 
with a strong thoroughbred strain of temper 
nearly as savage as that of his wild blood. 
‘*Crazy Horse’’ was his nickname among the 
hardy pony-express riders, and not a man of 
them could mount him unless the beast’s eyes 
were blindfolded. 

Far in the distance, as Craig looked out, some- 
thing was coming, a mere gray speck along the 
trail. 

Larger and larger it grew, taking on shape 
and becoming audible, until, with clatter of 
hoofs and jangle of equipment, a horse dashed 
up to the station and stopped. 

He was covered with red-flecked foam and 
trembled in every limb. On his neck, held in 
saddle only by the grip of his long Mexican 
spurs, lay a man, haggard and dreadful, with 
blood-streaked face and half-blinded eyes. His 
right arm hung helpless, and there was a dark, 
stiffened place on the left shoulder of his shirt. 

He groaned with pain as he rolled from his 
saddle and sat on the ground, his back against 
a stump. 

‘*Where’s Granger?’’ he demanded, thickly. 

‘*Down the valley after horses. Two of ours 
got stove up.’’ 

‘*Where’s your dad?’’ 

‘Inside, with a broken back. No, there he 
is!’ In the doorway, on elbows and knees, 
appeared Macdonald. 

‘*What’s the row, Craig?’’ he called. ‘‘Get 
the saddle on! Ah—a—’’ and he fainted 
from sheer pain. 

‘*You got to get up and ride, boy, **? the new- 
eomer said, as Craig snatched saddle and 
mochila, the express rider’s laden saddle- 


pockets, from the back of the panting mustang | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


b 
T half past four o’clock on the morning of 
A April 12, 1861, a cannon behind an earth- 
work on Morris Island, in Charleston 
harbor, was aimed and fired at Fort Sumter. The 
war between the states had begun! Four years of 
dreadful tragedy followed that shot; but they 
were also four full years of such bravery and 
heroic sacrifice as men can never forget. 

The time for controversy upon the politics of that 
epoch is forever past; what is left to us and to 
posterity is to consider the qualities which a 
fearful crisis brought forth, and to appreciate 
deeply the patriotic obligation which it has laid 
upon all subsequent generations of Americans. 

No other theme has ever so attracted the Amer- 
ican writer; war-time stories have been told by 
thousands. Yet the interest in them never abates; 
none of the tales yet published, it is safe to say, 
have been read with more lively attention than 
awaits this, the sixth and final group of American 
History Stories—The Civil War: Tales of the Blue 
and the Gray. 
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Of one thing, this series will furnish especial | on April 6, 1862, the Confederate troops swept | 


proof—that not all the daring and thrill of war 
is to be found in the roar and smoke of battle, 





grief, fatigue and fighting, their gallant leader 















and threw them across the 


broke down. His speech of surrender was 
one of the most eloquent and pathetic ever 
heard. 

After recounting all their cruel losses and the 
hopelessness of further battle, he pointed aloft 
and closed : 

‘*Look you, my friends, from where the sun 
stands in yonder heaven, I fight no more—for- 
ever.”’ 

In the prime of his strength and manhood, 
Chief Joseph — Rolling Thunder — laid down 
his arms. He lived until 1904, but never saw 
again the valley of his birth. 


out of one white-show- 
ing eye rolled back to 
see what was coming, 
and with a snort of 
fury he settled himself 
to leave his pursuer behind. It was a mad, 
dangerous, furious race. ‘The trail led under | 
hanging boughs, where Craig bent to the saddle- | 
horn to avoid being scraped off. Then it) 
traversed the bed of a stream swollen by the | 
spring freshets. 

Craig wondered vaguely, as they dashed | 
along, why he was not more splashed, and 
looking down, saw that his mount hardly 
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the wind was whipping his long hair so that it 
actually pulled at his scalp. 

On they tore, the ridden horse and the rider- 
less, along a trail now comparatively level. 
The bad ten miles lay behind, and Craig had 
time to think of the news he carried. It had 
sounded in his ears all the way to the rattle of 
the pinto’s spurning hoofs. He wished he were 
a man! He would be one of those volunteers! 
But they would not take a boy, even a boy 
who was doing a man’s work that very moment. 
He wondered whether he should have to go on 
beyond the next station, or whether he might 
not ride the yellow mustang back home. 

Crazy Horse had been running easily for a 
mile or more when an impulse of perversity 
caused the yellow mustang to put on an extra 
spurt of speed. He was actually trying to pass 
the pinto! 

It was a futile effort, however. Down went 
Crazy Horse’s head, and forward he stretched, 
with a snort and a plunge. A gap was speedily 
opened between himself and the yellow mus- 


, tang, but Crazy Horse was not satisfied with 


that. All Craig’s strength on the sharp bit 
was powerless to check him. He was running 
| away in dead earnest now across the level green 
plain, measuring off mile after mile of the 
narrow thread of trail. 

Craig stood in his stirrups and pulled with 


| all his sturdy might. He lay back nearly to 
the cantle, bringing weight as well as strength 


against the reins; but the horse 
never paused, although his eyes 





| pinto. 

Crazy Horse gave a snorting 
plunge and tried to buck when 
Craig drew up the cinch. 

‘*Nice beast !’’ the wounded 
|mansaid. ‘‘Hurry up, young- 
ster! Tell ’em down at Har- 
din’s that the redskins gave 
me this just the other side of 
Indian Gully. Get up there! 
You’re wasting time!’’ 

‘*But you and dad ?’’ the boy 
| said, doubtfully. 

“The pony express can’t 
wait for us. You’re carrying 
news to-day, I tell you! Fort 
Sumter’s taken and Abe Lin- 
coln’s called for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers. Now get 
along the trail !’’ 

There was nothing else to do. 
Craig sprang to the saddle; 
only two minutes were allowed 
for change of horses. The 
pinto plunged when he felt 
the boy on his back, but he 
was still tied. Craig leaned 
forward and slashed the halter 
asunder with his knife. With 
a jerk he threw off the blind- 
fold, and in an instant Crazy 
Horse was leaving the station 
swiftly behind. 

Before them were ten miles 
of dangerous down grade, the 
worst part of the route to 
the next station. Craig did not 
dare to think of what lay be- 
hind. He needed his nerve 
for the task which had fallen 
to him. With head low and 











ears laid back, the pinto was 
taking the trail by mighty 
strides and furious leaps. The 
broad-bladed, cruel Spanish bit served to remind 
him that he was not wholly his own master, 
but more than a boy’s strength was needed to 
stop him, even with its aid. Good rider though 
he was, Craig found his work cut out for him 
merely to stay on. 

He was not a tall boy, and Aitkin rode with 
long stirrups. Craig got his feet through the 
leathers above the tapaderas, dug in his knees, 
and bent all his energies to keeping his seat. 

On they sped, and presently he became aware 
of a clatter other than their own. He could 
not look back, but a turn of the trail gave him 
an instant’s glimpse of Aitkin’s yellow mustang 
dashing down the rocks behind them, bare- | 
backed, bridle flying, racing like mad to keep 
up with Crazy Horse. The pinto saw him, too, 
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CRAIG 
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| the shouts of fighting, bleeding men. The scene | 
of the first story, ““How Craig Macdonald Rode 

Express,” is laid a thousand miles from any 
field upon which the Blue and the Gray met in 
pitched combat; yet it is as much a story of the 
war as if it had Antietam or the Wilderness for 
its background. The story of how the great news | 
of Sumter and President Lincoln’s call for volun- | 
teers was sped across the plains is one to make 
the blood leap. 

There also appears in this number of The Com- 
panion General King’s supplementary article on 
“Famous Indian Chiefs.” 

The first year of the struggle passed slowly; it 
saw the two contending forces lay aside their 
expectation of an early peace, and gird themselves 
for long, bitter, grinding campaigns. 

Another April came, and it found the center of 
the common interest on the banks of the Tennessee 
River, where General Grant, who in this single 
twelvemonth had made his way from obscurity to 
the command of an army, lay encamped, resting 





| sent Craig’s hat into the air. 





| after his capture of Fort Donelson. At daybreak 


| down upon the Federal camp. All that day and 


STOOD IN HIS STIRRUPS AND PULLED WITH ALL 


HIS STURDY MIGHT. 


touched the water at all. He was actually 
leaping from boulder to boulder along the rock- 
strewn way. At the discovery an exultant 
thrill of admiration went through the boy. 
Demon though he was, there was not Crazy 
Horse’s equal either side of the divide. 

The yellow mustang, snorting and panting, 
fell far behind in the mile or more of watery 
going; but he was unhampered, and shortly 
after they left the stream, came clattering up 
again. 

The pinto had apparently forgotten him, but 
now with a furious snort, he lengthened his 
stride until he almost lay along the trail. The 
trees whirled by; a rock which had rolled 
down from above was taken at a leap which 
The next instant 
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the war up to that time, with the victory leaning | 
now to one side, now to the other. Over the 
fascinating tale of “The Runaway Gun,” the second 
story of the group, the smoke of Shiloh hovers. 

On May 23d is to appear the story of “Princess 
Royal,” an incident of the harried ground between 
the two armies, and of the guerrilla raids that were | 
more feared than the war itself. Captain Fairlie 
wore the gray uniform, but he was glad to owe 
his daughter’s safety to his friend in blue. 

In the Memorial Day Number is to be published 
an article supplementing this series, which will be 
found of quite extraordinary interest. Doctor 
Kaine’s “A Boy’s Recollections of Lincoln” gives 
a wonderfully vivid picture of the greatest figure 
of this period. 

In the summer of 1863 the dreadful business of 
war was going on in one corner of Pennsylvania; 
in another great discoveries of oil gave new | 
impetus to flagging commercial activity. ‘The 
Drasnoe Pipe-Line,” in the issue of June 6th, is a 
story of both the battle-field and the oil-field. | 
John Denny came home from Gettysburg to find | 
a struggle of a different kind on his hands, but a 
struggle in which he fought almost single-handed 





| brought the long strife to its close. 


were rimmed with red and 
his nostrils flared wide as he 
ran. Settling himself in the 
saddle again, Craig devoted his 
energy to keeping the brute’s 
head to the trail. The stretch 
before them must wear him 
out, he knew, so that he would 
be ready to stop at the next 
station. 

All the boy’s feeling of terror 
and confusion was gone. He 
had been over the trail before, 
riding after stray horses and 
cattle, and he knew the way. 
It led through timber presently, 
but there was no danger if he 
could keep the pinto in the 
road. The brute had gained 
his head, which was what he 
had been fighting for, and was 
galloping steadily now. 

In five minutes more he was 
riding among live-oaks and 
great sycamores, threading a 
way blazed for the pony express 
and beaten level by the flying 
hoofs of that army of riders, 
flying day and night, through 
cold or heat, storm or shine, 
mountains, plain and 
desert. 

It was a service not admit- 
ting ‘‘if?’ or ‘‘but.”” The pony 
rider must cover his ground 
and be on time, and storm or 
torrent must not delay, nor 
anything short of death prevent 
the carrying of the mail. Each 
man carried twenty pounds of 
mail-matter and rode one hun- 
dred miles a day, his share 
of the thousand miles which 

» must be covered every ten days, 
which was oftener covered in nine, and some- 
times in less. 

Craig had no thought of all this as he rode. 
He thought only that he was carrying the mail. 
He must carry it straight and be on time; and 
he was fairly bursting with the news which 
would bring such excitement to all the men on 
that long line of lonely stations. 

So they fled along through the forest gloom, 
when suddenly a hideous snarl sounded directly 
before and above them. At the sound the 
yellow mustang wheeled suddenly and raced 
away on the back trail. Craig saw him no 
more that day. 

From an overhanging bough a tawny bulk 
shot out, and Craig was borne backward by a 
dead-weight which struck his shoulders and 
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regiment. The story isa side-light upon the war, 
more interesting than a battle-picture. 

The bitter days and months slowly passed. The 
two great captains met at last face to face in 
Virginia, and the final struggle was begun. The 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Peters- 
burg followed ; General Sherman made his “march 
to the sea.”” For both sides this was probably the 
darkest period of the war. At the beginning of 
1865 the two armies were still in desperate combat 
about Richmond. But with the return of General 
Sherman, and the reénforcements he had received 
from other quarters, the strength of the dne 
battle line was now too great for the diminishing 
resources of the other. Richmond was evacuated 
and on April 9, 1865, the two generals met in the 
McLean house at Appomattox, and there and then 
It is an inci- 
dent of this memorable meeting which finds place 
in “At Appomattox,” the last story of the group 
| and of the American History Series. 

On another page of the same issue, that of June 
13th, Mr. 8. N. D. North’s “The United States in 
the Year 2000” will give the forward look to which 
it is both natural and right for us to turn from the 


| the next raged the battle, the most important of | as bravely and shrewdly as he had done with his | consideration of the trials and glories of the past. 
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chest and knocked him from the saddle. In- 


stinctively the boy slipped his feet from the | 


stirrup leathers, but his stiffened fingers still 
clutched the bridle-reins, and ere they loosened, 


their pull brought the horse about with a rear- | 


ing plunge. 

A mountain-lion, probably roused from sleep 
by the noise of their coming, had sprung upon 
them. Now, snarling horribly, it crouched a | 
few feet away for a fresh attack. Before Craig 
could rise, it shot forward again; but the brute 
never reached the prostrate boy. 

The savage spirit which dwelt inside the | 
pinto’s pied skin was roused to fight. With a} 
shrill scream Crazy Horse reared, and as the | 
lion sprang, brought both forefeet crashing | 
down full in its face. Ere the creature could 
get away he wheeled and planted a mighty 
kick full in its ribs. 

Over and over rolled the lion, and at last got 
to all fours, the blood pouring from nose and 
ears. There was fight still left in the tawny 
thing, and it stood at the edge of the trail, 
snarling defiance, in its right side a jagged 
wound, whence a broken rib protruded. 

With head down and fore legs braced, the 
horse stood at attention, ready to wheel and 
land another kick, should the chance offer. 

The boy in the meantime had got to his feet, | 
impelled by a single idea. The mail must go | 
forward. He must not let Crazy Horse escape. 
Softly he crept up to the pinto’s side, avoiding 


those terrible heels. The puma seemed to have | 


forgotten the rider, and when he reappeared, 
apparently concluded that two foes were too 
many to attack. 

Bleeding and dizzy, it slunk backward into 
the chaparral, the horse still watching so 
intently as not to realize that he was being 
captured until Craig grasped both reins close to 
the bit. 

The untamed brute plunged and reared, but 
Craig caught his nose just above the nostrils, 
and hung on, keeping close to the horse’s shoul- 
der, where he could neither kick nor strike. 
Helpless, because breathless, the pinto stood 
still while Craig got his neck-handkerchief over 
those fiery, red-rimmed eyes, threw the reins 
into place and got into the saddle. 

He hated to hurt the gallant brute which had 
saved his life, and once mounted, he threw off 
the blind and shook the reins free. Crazy 
Horse should have his head and take his own 
gait this time. 

Off they flew, Crazy Horse running as if no 
fifteen hot miles lay behind him. The pace 
was telling on him, however, and the last mile 
was made under visible strain. Panting, gaunt 
and reeking, the pinto staggered down the trail, 
and stopped of his own accord where, holding 
a fresh horse, a man stood beside the corral 
bars. 


‘*Late!’’ he said, sarcastically. ‘‘Three min- | 
utes lost. Been playin’ dominoes? Why!’’ | 
he cried, as he saw Craig’s white face. ‘‘Ain’t | 


you Maedonald’s young one? What’s up?’’ 

Craig essayed to dismount, but his strained | 
muscles refused his bidding, and he sat helpless 
in the saddle. 

‘‘Father’s hurt,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Aitkin’s 
shot up by the Indians. Fort Sumter’s taken, 
and Lincoln’s calied for seventy-five thousand 
men.’’ 

The station-keeper had been working fast 
while the boy spoke. Now he lifted Craig, 
mochila and saddle together, from off the | 
quivering pinto, and threw all across a fresh | 
horse. 

‘Great smoke!’? was his only comment, as | 
he cinched up again. ‘‘But you’ll have to ride | 
on, sonny, and make up those three minutes | 
somehow. ‘The mare’ll do it for you if you let 
her out.” 

He thrust reins and quirt into the boy’s stiff | 
fingers, and struck the fresh horse a blow on 
the flank. ‘‘Stick on!’? he shouted. ‘‘She’ll 
see you through all right.’’ 

Craig heard but the first word; all the rest | 
was lost in the distance as his new mount 
leaped forward. 

He was astride a trim little bay, with a 
neat, intelligent head and kindly eyes. He 
felt a comforting confidence in her as he 
saw her settle to her work, one ear pricked 
forward, the other turned back as if to 
listen for possible orders. She ran softly - 
and swiftly, tossing the miles behind her 
in a cheerful, light-hearted fashion that 
eased the boy’s weariness and was balm to 
his strained nerves. He was getting his 
second wind now, and his tense, half-para- 
lyzed muscles relaxed and gathered tone 
again as the little bay flew along. 

He let the reins fall upon her neck 
and worked his fingers until they felt 
supple again. He was still bareheaded, 
but the day was warm, and a sense of 
excitement and well-being seemed to wrap 
him round. He picked up the reins and whirled 
the quirt above his head. The bay horse 
responded by letting out another link, and they 
shot out along the way, a little whirl of dust 
and shadow, visible for an instant on the crest 
of a hill, then dwindling to a mere speck in 
the distance ere frightened jack-rabbit or startled 
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the express rider from the west was in full 
view. 

They slackened speed a little as they neared 
| each other, and Craig shouted out his news. 
‘*By the great face of clay!’’ came to him 
|on the wind, and the meeting was over. East 
and west they rushed away from each other— 

‘for the king’s business requireth haste,’’ and 

| they rode for the pony express. 
| Brief as the encounter was, it put new life 
| into the boy. He had ridden thirty miles in 


less than three hours, over a trail cut out for | 


| Strong, seasoned frontier horsemen, and his 
| strength was waning. The next station was 
| eighteen miles away, but it was Aitkin’s lay- 
| off, and there he would be relieved. 

| His own father would not have known the 
| boy when those last miles were reeled off. He 
| had been soaked by streams and baked by the 
hot sun of a California noonday. His face was 
black with grime and dust gained in fleeing 
across forty-eight miles of rough country. It 
was streaked with sweat, and caked with blood 
from a long scratch of the puma’s claws across 
one cheek. His shirt was torn by those same 
sharp weapons, and one trouser leg flapped 
from ankle to thigh. So he galloped down the 
| trail on the quick little bay mare, and fell at 
‘the feet of his relief when they dragged him 
| from the saddle. 

The new messenger was Bob Carl, the great 


| Bob Carl, with a reputation as the bravest, | 
He was waiting | 
| for the mochila, and he flung it across his saddle | 


hardiest rider in three states. 
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{ly still lacked a little of sunset when 
McLeod, the lumber scaler, came in 
sight of Daly’s camp, where he was to 
| scale, or measure, logs for the next fortnight. 


The camp was in sight, but apparently not 
|in sound, for although McLeod could see two | 


or three men standing about the door and others | 
coming in, he heard no loud talk and none of | 


the boisterous laughter which usually goes on 
when the men are together. 

It puzzled him. As he approached the 
‘‘dingle’’ which separated the bunk-house from 
the cook-camp he saw that not only were a few 
of the men in, but all of them, apparently. 
Some were washing up for supper, but most of 
them were sitting about, silent, waiting for the 
cook’s summons; and there seemed to McLeod 
| to be an air of uneasiness and depression about 
the place. 

Haines, the foreman, turned at hearing one 
of the men greet the newcomer. ‘‘Have you 
got your rifle?’’ he asked, as he shook hands. 

‘‘No,’’ replied McLeod, ‘‘I didn’t bring it. 
There’s nothing to shoot. But I’ve got my old 
45 ‘Frontier’ revolver. 

‘*Good !’’ cried Haines. ‘‘We’ve been waiting | 
for somebody to show up with a gun.’’ 

‘*But why ?’’ asked McLeod, in some surprise. 


And how does it happen 
that the boys are in this time o’ day ?’’ 

‘*Well,”’ replied Haines, ‘‘I suppose the plain 
truth is that they’re scared. I don’t know but | 
we all are a little. There’s a pack of wolves | 
hanging round, and there isn’t a gun in camp, 
and hasn’t been all winter. As it is, I can’t | 





THERE SEEMED TO BE BUT ONE 
SET, HOWEVER 


while Craig gasped out his story—the big news 


first—with lips and tongue stiffened by fatigue ' 


and split by dust and wind. 

‘*There’ll be doings, sure,’’ Carl said, in 
comment. ‘‘Reckon I’ll be in ’em.’’ 

He swung into the saddle, and turned for a 
parting word. ‘‘If them Southerners make too 
much trouble, sonny,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll send a 
few children like you to punish ’em.’’ 

He was off, and Craig looked at one of the 
other men in perplexity. 

**What’d he say that for?’’ he asked, wearily. 

**1 wonder now myself,’’ the man said, look- 
ing down at him. ‘‘I really do. Better come 
in and wash up, youngster, and get your clothes 
|sewed on. You won’t be no credit to the 
service if you ride express lookin’ like that 
to-morrow. ”’ 

But Craig did not ride express the next day. 
He jogged back on a spare horse, taking all 
day for the ride. He found his father nearly 
recovered from his injury, and Crazy Horse 
already back, apparently none the worse for his 
adventures. Aitkin, however, was laid up at 
the station for a long time, unable to be moved. 

He went down to Sacramento before the 
| summer was over, and in due time there came 
up the trail to Craig a handsome rifle, such as 
he had never dreamed of owning. With it 
came a line from Aitkin. 

“This is something of a gun for a boy,’’ it 
read, ‘‘but I reckon you’ll know what to do 
with it if you see any wildcat or mountain-lion 
in the timber.”’ 





THE SCALER FIRED 
A THIRD TIME. 


for fifty years. Haven’t you heard old settlers 
like Coombs and Whitehouse and Gifford tell 
about the time they disappeared ?’’ 

| Most Maine men have heard the tale. It is 
a fruitful topic of conversation in the lumber 
shanties and about the hunter’s camp - fire. 
Formerly wolves were common in Maine, but 
there are none now. It is known that they 
disappeared suddenly, but what became of them 
is a matter of conjecture among naturalists and 
woodsmen. 


Some believe that they were victims of a con- | 
tagious disease, others that they fled to the | else they had scented prey. 











across country in the direction of a swamp in 
which one of the lumbermen had seen the tracks 
a day or two before. An hour of rapid walking 
brought him to the edge of this swamp, into 
which he pushed. 

Tracks were plenty enough. Here a fox had 
passed, and there were the great, oxlike foot- 
prints of a moose. Little paths made by the 
deer led hither and thither among the browse, 
and on every side was the delicate tracery of 
the partridge and the rabbit. All this was 
familiar and expected, but there had not yet 
appeared any sign of the ‘‘big, doglike tracks’’ 
for which he was searching. 

The circuit of the swamp had been nearly 
completed when McLeod caught sight of a dark 
patch in the woods a few rods to the right. It 
proved to be bare ice—a spring-hole evidently 
open much of the time, and coated now only 
with the thin covering which had formed since 
the last snow. He turned toward it, and 
found, as he had expected, that tracks were 
unusually thick about it. Animals of all kinds 
resort to such places in the winter in order to 
drink. 

The first glance showed the scaler that, 
mingled with the footprints of deer and foxes, 
there were others, large and round, such, in- 
deed, as might very well have been made by a 
big dog. There seemed to be but one set, how- 
ever. 

The animal that made them had come down 
to the spring for a drink, and then had returned. 
It was this return track to which McLeod gave 
his attention. 

It led along up the stream for a little way, 
then bore off toward the west, where the under- 
growth was more open, and at the end of 
twenty or thirty rods came out into a disused 
and partly overgrown tote-road. 

Here McLeod gave a little start of surprise, 
for the track was joined at this point by a 
number of other similar tracks,—four or five, 
apparently,—and all led on together up the old 
road, 

The scaler stopped, took his revolver from 
the holster under his coat and placed it in his 
right-hand pocket, where he could draw it 
instantly. Then he pushed on, with a careful 
outlook on every side. 

For a time the trail kept to the old road. 
Wild animals are not unlike human beings in 
preferring to travel the path of least resistance. 
But at last the footprints separated. Three of 
the animals had swung out to the left, while 
the other two kept on in the road. McLeod 
chose to follow the three. The windings and 
turnings kept him going for two hours more; 
then suddenly he found himself back in the 
tote-road, and before him were the tracks, now 


very fresh, of all five animals together. The 
pack had reunited. 
And now the scaler’s brow cleared. His 


face lost its puzzled look, and lighted up with a 
smile which was half-amusement, ‘half-chagrin. 
He thought at last that he knew what was 
ahead of him, for the tracks were no longer 
close together, but in pairs, and some distance 
apart. The pack was travelling in long leaps 
—twelve and fifteen feet. The animals could 
not be wolves. 

Either something had startled the pack, or 
McLeod soon 


wilderness of northern Canada, where their | learned which it was; for within half an hour 
kind may still be found. But if they fled, what |a tumult of cries broke on his ears—such an 


caused the exodus ? 
been hunted just as persistently are still found 
in the state. The wolves are gone. 

Haines had heard the matter discussed as 


often as had McLeod, yet now he shook his | 


head, unconvinced. 
“I don’t know what happened fifty years 


leon” he said, ‘‘but I do know that there is a 
| pack of some kind of animals hanging round the 
I always carry that.’’ | camp. We’ve heard ’em and we’ve seen their 


tracks. What’s more, one of our horses was 
killed the other night. He got out of the hovel 
and wandered off down the road. Batty La Rue 
found him the next morning with his 
throat all chawed up and half of him 
eaten. If it wasn’t wolves, what was it?’’ 

Here Batiste himself struck in: ‘‘ Oui, 
m’sieur, Ahl fin’ dat hoss mos’ heat up, 
an’ Ahl see dat snow all red. Dose track 
was be all roun’, on de front, on de back, 
on de side; beeg track, too. Ahl guass 
you see dat tracks you ain’ laff, M’sieur 
McLeod. Ahl know gre’t deal of wolf 
make dat—oh, two hond’ed, mebbe t’ou- 
san’, yass!’’ 

McLeod began to see that the wolf 
story was not to be laughed down. He 
had no faith in it himself, but during the 
evening he questioned the men. Some 
had heard wild noises occasionally in the 
daytime, more often at night, but they | 
did not agree as to the character of the | 
sounds. In the matter of the tracks, 
' however, they were more definite. 
that they looked like those of a large dog, and 
that they were not made by a single animal, 
but by several travelling together. 

McLeod determined to follow up the matter, | 
and if possible find the solution of the mystery. 
The carrying out of his resolution led him to 


coyote could make up its mind that something | get the boys to chop after four o’clock, and | what he still considers an unusual experience 


had passed. 
From the top of an eminence he saw a puff 
of dust far ahead. A few seconds later it 





| spring.”’ 


after dark they won’t even go down to the | 


** Wolves! ” 


cried McLeod, incredulously. | 
showed as a horse and a man, and in a moment | ‘‘Why, man, there hasn’t been a wolf in Maine pocket. 


in natural history. 

He started early the next morning, on snow- 
shoes, with a little snack of luncheon in his 
Heading straight north, he first struck 





Other animals which have | 
|@ man of courage and calm nerves. 


uproar, indeed, as would have startled any but 


Revolver in hand, the scaler loped ahead. 
The sight which met his eyes when he made 
the turn in the road was one which he still 
counts among his most interesting and unusual 
experiences, 

Backed against a great boulder stood a buck 


deer, a ‘‘spike-horn,’’ his head lowered for 
battle. Round him crouched five snarling 
lynxes. 


It was evidently a breathing-spell. The 
blood was dripping from long, ugly cuts in the 
buck’s flanks and neck; and even as McLeod 
looked, two of the lynxes leaped again. One 
the buck met with his antlers and tossed aside, 
but the other fastened upon his throat, and in 
an instant the remaining three had closed in 
and borne their victim down. 

It was too late to save the deer, but not too 
late to avenge him. The first shot rolled one 
of the screaming cats over and over in its death- 
throes, and the second stretched out another. 
The three remaining lynxes whirled angrily 
and made a leap or two toward the tree behind 
which McLeod had taken his stand. As they 
crouched there, snarling, with flattened ears 
and wickedly gleaming eyes, the scaler fired a 
third time, and another of the cats doubled into 
a writhing ball of yellow fur. 

His companions had had enough. Before 
|MeLeod could shoot again they had dashed 
| into a growth of young spruce, so thick that 


Ali declared | pursuit on snow-shoes was impossible. 


“I have been in the woods a good many 
years,’’ said McLeod, when he told me the 
story, ‘‘and that is the only time I ever knew 
lynxes to hunt in a pack. I’ve always believed 
it was a family that had stayed together instead 
of separating, as they usually do. Anyway, 
they kept the boys at Daly’s guessing, and I 
don’t know but they might have made trouble 
if they had come on a man who was alone and 
had no gun. Still, I never thought there was 
really much danger. ’’ 














LORD CROMER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


tgp by the success of South Carolina in | 
attracting immigrants from Europe, the | 
Governor of Georgia has gone abroad, accom- | 
panied by the president of the state immigration 
commission and several other influential citizens, 
to set forth the advantages of Georgia as a place 
of residence and labor for ambitious Europeans. 

he President, in a letter to the school children 

of the country, published last month, urged 
them to celebrate Arbor day, and declared that 
‘*a true forest is not merely a storehouse full of 
wood, but, as it were, a factory of wood, and 
at the same time a reservoir of water.’’ This 
point of view ought to be taken by every owner 
of a wood-lot and by every boy and girl who 
hopes to own one. 





Frey time an assassin is hanged in Russia 
the revolutionists kill another officer and 


the officers arrest another assassin; and so the | 


horrible tragedy of mutual hostility and mis- 
understanding drags itself along. The terrible 
competition in reprisal has resulted since August 
in the assassination of twelve hundred and forty- 
two public officers, accompanied by the death of 
at least two thousand innocent bystanders. One 
thousand and eighty men and women have been 
hanged or shot on the charge of responsibility 
for these assassinations. 
| genyen the London department stores have 

not really posted the famous sign, ‘‘Going 
out washing done here,’’ they have taken a 
step in that direction. Spring housecleaning is 
now one of the commodities which they sell. 
The tenant or householder merely goes away 
for a day or two, visiting or boarding at a hotel. 
When he returns, the house has been cleaned 
from cellar to garret, and everything is restored. 
‘*Mother’’ is spared all the work and ‘‘father’’ 
no longer has to eat his breakfast from the 
ironing-board, nor finds the oleander temporarily 
potted in his silk hat. 

here was a hopeful sign of progress the other 

day when General Botha arrived in London 
to attend the colonial conference. A few years 
ago he was commander-in-chief of the Boer 
army in the war against the British. Now he 
is the first premier of the Transvaal colony, 
and on his arrival in London was welcomed by 
a crowd of cheering Englishmen. The general 
has adjusted himself to the new order of things, 
holding that life is too short for harboring ani- 
mosities, and the British have met him half-way 
in enthusiastic recognition of his attitude. The 
fact that the party now in power is the one 
which opposed the Boer War does not lessen the 
significance of this weleome. 

etter treatment is in store for cattle in transit 

on the railroads. The long contest in Con- 
gress last winter ended, in spite of the vigorous 
opposition of the humane societies, in an exten- 


sion, from twenty-eight hours to thirty - six | 


hours, of the time during which cattle may be 
kept without food and water. But the humane 
societies determined that the new law should at 
least be enforced. The old one had not. So 
vigorously has the Department of Agriculture 
pushed its work that convictions against the 
railroads have been secured at the rate of twenty 
a day. Of four hundred cases already sent to 
the Department of Justice, only four have been 
lost, and the maximum penalty of five hundred 
dollars has been exacted in every case. 

he goose that laid the golden egg now has a 

rival in some Massachusetts hens. It is 
reported from Great Barrington that a citizen of 
that town took six eggs from his hennery to his 
wife, who planned to use them for supper. 
The first egg she opened contained a silver dime. 
The woman made more of a commotion at the 
discovery than the hen when she laid the egg, 
and she called the attention of her husband to 
the coin. The next egg was just an egg, the 
third contained a dime, and so did the fifth. 
This free coinage of silver at the ratio of one 
coin to two eggs was not to’go unexplained, for 
the news-gatherer who reported the incident 
says that the hens had been feeding on a public 
dump. It is not necessary to vouch for the 
accuracy of the story, but one is inclined to 
suggest that Alsop as well as the goose may 
have a rival. But the spring seems to be the 
season for hen stories. One has just come from 
Washington, New Jersey. 
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a sofa pillow. The next day the hen went to 
the house of another neighbor, and laid an egg 
in the kitchen sink; and a day or two later it 
visited a third house, and left an egg in an egg- 
cup on the fourth pantry shelf. The news- 
gatherer who tells of this hen says that her 
owner is planning to establish an egg route and 
send the hens round each morning to deliver 
the goods. 


- infusion of life into the pages of a 
classic author is a difficult undertaking 

until one is so filled with the spirit of the | 
writer that the men and women he wrote | 
about seem to him as they did to the author. 

The men and women he wrote about were real | 
persons—living, breathing creatures, who fought 
and played and did their several parts on this | 
same planet. The Latin classes of the East 
Boston High School, with a view to giving 

reality to the pages of Vergil’s ‘‘ Aineid,’’ have 
lately produced a little play, the speaking parts 
of which were all taken verbally from the great 
|epic poem. An outline in English was also 
furnished. Gounod’s ‘‘Gallia’’ was sung in 

| Latin, and there was a classic dance. There 

|is no question but that those who took part 

| will always have a feeling for Vergil which 

| they would not have gained from their ordinary 

| study of the ‘* Aineid.’’ 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES. 
| Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile, 
| Nor, like the Parthian, wound him as they fly. 
| Young. 
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DELIBERATION IN CUBA. 
Wie! William M. Evarts was Secretary 


of State, he used to say, in explanation 
of his deliberation in the treatment of 
| questions before him, that delay is frequently 
the best pacifier; if he attempted to settle dis- 
| putes at once, they would grow; if let alone, 
| they would settle themselves. 

| There is much wisdom in this policy when 
followed with discretion. Many substantial 
citizens of Cuba are urging that the United 
States adopt a policy of delay in its treatment 
of affairs in the island. They maintain that 
| the native Cubans should be taught the practical 
arts of government before the management of 
public business is put in their hands again, 
‘and that time is necessary for the teaching. 
| On the other hand, the Cuban politicians wish 
the United States to retire from the island as 
soon as possible, and let them manage affairs to 
suit themselves. 

Whether the American policy will be as delib- 
| erate as the conservative Cubans desire, there 
is no evidence of a disposition to shirk responsi- 
bility. Secretary Taft, during his recent visit 
to Havana, let it be known that a census must 
be taken before any elections are held. Four 
or five months, at least, will be needed for this. 
Then elections for local officers will be called, 
but they cannot take place before September or 
October, a year after the native government 
broke down and the United States intervened. 

Several months later the presidential election 
will oceur. The date of this, as well as the 
date of the municipal elections, will depend on 
circumstances; but it is not expected that the 
new government will be created before the 
middle of next year at the earliest, and it may 
be January, 1909, before the American occupa- 
tion will cease. 

The United States is responsible for order 
and for the protection of the property of for- 
eigners in Cuba. How frequently it may have 
to use its power there will depend on the 
Cubans themselves. If there should be grave 
disorder this summer or in the autumn, the 
| waiting policy will have to be continued for 
many months longer than if order prevails. 


® © 


LORD CROMER AND EGYPT. 


or twenty-three years the British have 

been the rulers of Egypt as really as if 

there had been no Khedive and no other 
native officers. Lord Cromer, through whom 
this has been done, retired last month. His 
official title was agent, consul-general, and 
minister plenipotentiary, and he was responsi- 
ble only to the British government; yet the 
Khedive and his ministers did what Lord 
Cromer told them to do, with the result that 
Egypt, which was bankrupt and hopeless when 
he took charge, has become solvent and pros- 
perous, with a growing national spirit. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, was 
appointed consul-general in 1883. France and 
Great Britain had joined in the supervision of 
the affairs of the country from 1879 to 1883, but 
the natives rebelled against foreign interference, 
and foree had to be used to restore order. 
France declined to join in the work, and the 
British undertook it alone. The army which 
they sent remained in the country after it 
defeated the revolters at Tel-el-Kebir. 

Sir Evelyn, backed by this army, began his 
work of reform by putting the finances on a 
sound basis. He improved the irrigation system, 
thereby increasing the prosperity of the farmers, 








and he reduced the taxes. Then he turned his 


It is about a hen | attention to reforms in the administration of | intent to deceive. 


‘ | which was discovered in a neighbor’s parlor, | justice and in the care of public health and in | 
| cackling over an egg that she had just laid on 


the educational system. 

In 1892 the Khedive died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Abbas Hilmi, the present Khedive. 
He was a young man, unfamiliar with the 
reasons for British occupation, and determined 
not to submit to dictation from the foreigners. 
His first act was to dismiss his ministers, on 
the ground that they were too much under the 
influence of the British consul-general. Lord 
Cromer quietly intimated to the young man that 
the real ruler of Egypt was the British consul- 
general, and that a minister acceptable to him- 
self must be appointed. When the attention of 
the Khedive was called to the size of the British 
army of occupation and its readiness to act, he 
did as he was bidden. 

The original purpose of the British was only 
to restore order. Now one frequently reads 
accounts of the progress that they are making 
toward qualifying the Egyptians for self- 
government. This progress, remarkable as it 
is gratifying, has been hastened by the wise 
statesmanship of the great administrator, who 
has had to retire from his post because of ill 


health. 
® © 


ANTICIPATION. 


Oh, the joy that is never won, 
But follows and follows the journeying sun. 
Bliss Carman. 


* © 
LEISURE. 


*¢ v eisure,””? a woman declared the other day, 

[° ‘is neither a fact nor a possibility—it 

is scarcely even an ideal. It is a word 

that in the dictionary should be marked obso- 
lete.”’ 

Whether or not the majority of people would 
agree with her in considering leisure no longer 
an ideal, it cannot be denied that leisure is a 
rare possession in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. The common theory seems to be 
that we have bartered it for telephones and 
automobiles, for speed and society and business. 

Fifty years ago, we say, or a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty, life was much simpler and 
less hurried. Yet, as a matter of fact, a hun- 
dred years ago exactly the same complaint was 
made. It was in 1797 that the famous Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan wrote of that ‘‘insatiable love 
of change—that restlessness, which is, I think, 
a great and growing evil of the age,’’ and com- 
plained that the hours of her young friends 
were so ‘‘engrossed and divided’’ that there 
was no time for reading and conversation. 
Doubtless, could we but look back, we should 
find the same complaint made in the eighth 
century as in the eighteenth. 

So far from leisure being less possible now 
than in past years, the average woman, as a 
recent economic writer has pointed out, never 
before had so good an opportunity to enjoy it. 
Gas and electricity, ready-made clothing, pre- 
pared foods and numberless household inven- 
tions have reduced her work to a fraction of 
that done by her grandmother. Instead of 
candle- and soap-making, spinning and weaving, 
salting down the year’s meats, and making her 
husband’s shirts by hand, she spends hours 
each week in shopping, amusements, study, 
fancy-work or society, according as inclination 
and opportunity dictate. 

Yet—she has no leisure. After all, is it not 
frequently because she does not desire leisure so 


i for ings ? | : 
mach as she wishes for some other things | way. The magistrate decided that the law was 


| passed to stop this practice, and imposed a fine 


The ‘‘simple life’’ is an achievement, not a 
chance gift, and leisure, to quote another 
woman’s definition, is ‘‘merely the art of having 
time.’’ 

® & 


OUR MISREPORTING SENSES. 


8 it to be expected that an honest man, under 

oath in court or elsewhere, will make an 

accurate statement of what he has seen or 
heard ? 

Most of us would say yes without much hesi- 
tation. Professor Munsterberg, the psychologist, 
of Harvard University, has no hesitation in 
saying no, although in so saying he impugns 
the ability, not the disposition, of witnesses to 
state the truth. 

The professor has made known, through the 
medium of a magazine article, some facts that 
may be new to many readers. His theme is 
the fallibility of human senses when it comes 
to stating facts accurately, and his object the 
adoption by courts of justice of tests to deter- 
mine the credibility of witnesses. 

The examination of truth has made great 
advancement in many directions. Physiology, 
chemistry and other sciences may be called into 
court to determine in the most practical way, 
and with a certainty that precludes doubt, a 
long list of questions which once had to go 
unanswered. Blood tests and analyses of viscera 
for traces of poison are illustrations of this. 

What the courts do not take into account, 
according to Professor Munsterberg, is the fact 
that psychology has advanced as rapidly as other 
sciences, and now affords a means of testing the 
power of observation of witnesses, and conse- 
quently their truth-telling capacity, as definitely 
as other sciences determine the material facts. 

That inability to relate things accurately 
which is here considered, is, of course, wholly 
apart from any moral obliquity, any desire or 
It is not a moral weakness, 














but a sort of mental color-blindness. Children 
sometimes play a game in which a number of 
objects are covered with a hat, then exposed a 
few seconds, and after being covered again, are 
described. This test of the powers of observa- 
tion of different individuals is amusing. 

Professor Munsterberg himself, although he 
has a good memory and has trained it carefully, 
not long ago detected himself in testifying inac- 
curately about a burglary in his own house. 
He thought he had observed everything care- 
fully, but subsequent examination proved that 
his recollections were all ‘‘slightly but signifi- 
cantly incerrect.’’ 
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COLLEGE MORALS. 


ome years ago the president of an American 
S university, in conferring the doctor’s degree 

on a professor who was also a great ad- 
ministrative officer, attributed the professor’s 
power among the undergraduates to his faith in 
the predominance of good in young men. This 
is in pleasant contrast to the recent utterance of 
the head of another American university, which 
implied that a low state of morals exists in our 
institutions of learning, and imputed to the 
governing officers of some of those institutions 
indifference to the ethical well-being of the 
students. 

Young men are not saints. College faculties 
cannot be police officers. It is not necessary 
that they should be. But no one who has 
attended any American college can believe that 
his alma mater is an unsafe place for most 
young men. The variety of physical and intel- 
lectual interests abundantly engages youthful 
energy and does not leave much for dissipation. 
To one student who passes the night in rioting 
are hundreds who come in healthily tired from 
the field, read an hour or two, and go to bed. 

If a young man is not safe in college he is 
not safe anywhere, even a block away from 
home. The tone of college life is distinctly 
high compared with most environments in 
which a young man might find himself. The 
increasing number of poor men working their 
way through college establishes a tone of indus- 
try which the few ruffians and idlers are not 
numerous enough to dispel. 

Unfortunately, when a college man does 
misbehave, his ill deed, even if it be not grave 
enough to give notoriety to a young man not in 
college, is printed in the newspapers, which 
contrive to give the name of the college a con- 
spicuous place. Careful parents shake their 
heads, and without reason conclude that the 
business life is more sobering than the life in 
college. This unfair view is damaging to the 
whole system of higher education, the endeavor 
of which in our country is to invite youth and 
strength into the educated life. 
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—— has a new anti-tipping law which the 
courts seem disposed toenforee. It is known 
as an act for the prevention of corruption, and is 
based on the theory that a person who gives 
money to the employé of another to do that which 
he is not hired to do, is guilty of bribery. The 
first case under the new law was tried last month, 
when the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany sued a clothier’s clerk in Manchester for 
bribing one of its carters by giving to him in one 
ease a shilling and in another threepence for 
carrying parceis to customers. The facts were 
admitted, and the oniy defense offered was that 
it was the common practice to give “tips” in this 


of one pound and ordinary costs upon the clerk, 
besides special costs of a little more than ten 
pounds. It does not yet appear whether the 
court will hold that the law applies to tipping in 
restaurants. pe 
fter nine years the political status of the Isle 
of Pines has at last been settled. Certain 
dwellers upon the island have insisted that they 
were Americans, and that they owed allegiance to 
the United States; but the United States has not 
assumed control of the territory as its own. Four 
years ago an American had some cigars, made in 
the island, sent to him in New York, and refused 
to pay duty on them, holding that they were of 
domestic production. The collector seized the 
cigars, and the purchaser sued for their recovery. 
The case went to the Supreme Court, which sus- 
tained the action of the collector last month, and 
declared that the island is an integral part of Cuba. 
This makes one island less than certain Americans 
thought the country owned, but there are enough 
left in the Philippines to satisfy most of us. 
ty interesting feature of the latest municipal 
election in Chicago was the use of voting- 
machines. These have been tried in many places, 
but probably never before in an election where so 
many votes were cast. In some wards the result 
of the vote was published in a few minutes after 
the polls were closed. There is no chance of an 
erroneous count or of a doubtful ballot, and the 
use of a good voting-machine requires no more 
intelligence than a paper ballot. In the coursé of 
time machines will perhaps become universal in 
this country. At present machines are in some 
communities forbidden by a strict reading of the 
election laws, which order a paper ballot. This 
is a mere technical difficulty which may easily be 
removed when the people are ready for the newer, 
surer and cheaper method. 


December some workmen employed in build- 
ing a lighthouse on Beacon Island in the Bay 
of Bengal heard loud rumblings and rushing noises, 
and noticed that the sea was in a much disturbed 
condition about five miles to the north; finally 
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they saw a mass of land appear above the water. 
A fortnight after Lieutenant Headlam, with some 
officers of the Marine Survey, visited the new- 
born island. “On landing,” he says in a report 
published in the Geographical Journal for April, 
“we found the upper crust quite Hard and cool, 
except quite close to the beach, where the mud 
was soft—so soft in places that we sank above our 
knees. .. . There was no activity visible except 
at the northern end, where several small craters, 
varying in size from one to six feet in diameter, 
were exuding liquid mud, but only in small quan- 
tities and not with any great violence. I com- 
puted that the whole output during the day I spent 
there would not exceed two tons.” Notwith- 
standing the short period of its existence, the 
naturalist of the party discovered fifteen varieties 





of seeds and pods which had already found their | 


way there, blown, or washed up, or deposited by 


birds that had already commenced to utilize the | 


island as a resting-place. This shows what a very 
short time it would take for vegetation to grow on 


an island of this description situated not many | 
Whether it is likely to | 


miles from the mainland. 
remain as a permanency, being composed almost 
entirely of mud and fully exposed to the force of 
the southwest monsoon, time only will show. 
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“WIGS.” 


ee hy so saccharine?” Mr. Blodgett asked his 
wife, teasingly, as Thekla finished passing 
the toast and left the dining-room. 

“What do you mean? I always say good morn- 
ing to Thekla.” 

“But not in that tone.” 

“Why, yes, I do,” she began to protest, and then 
laughed, with a guilty pink in her cheeks. “It 
must be my dream,” she ended. 

“Your dream ?” 

“Yes. When I went down to that lecture in 
Neighborhood House last night, there in the front 


row I saw my seamstress sitting with the young | 


theological student that teaches our Bible class 
this winter. I never dreamed they even knew 
each other, and they were hobnobbing away like 
old friends. It gave me a shock to think how 
queer it would be if they should compare notes 
about me. Truth is, I do get nervous with that 
girl. She can’t get so much as the width of a 
ruffie right unless I stand over her every minute. 
And, well, of course the questions we discuss in 
the Bible class are purely ethical.” 

“But that’s no dream,” Mr. Blodgett reminded, 
slangily. 


“No; it probably made me dream the rest, | 


though. I thought I saw our garbage man at a 
church social, talking with Mrs. Sleight as fast as 
he could, and somehow, I just knew he was telling 
her how many good pieces of bread my cook 
throws away. You can’t think how uncomfortable 
I felt. There she sat, nodding and pursing her 
lips, as if to say she had always suspected that 
most of your salary went out of the back door 
and —” 

“What an imagination!” 

“No, indeed! I’ve heard her say it about other 
women, and thanked my stars she wasn’t intimate 
enough here to gossip about my kitchen affairs. 


Maybe I wasn’t glad to wake up from that dream. | 
I lay there, thinking it over, and suddenly it | 


popped into my head how I’d feel if my hair- 
dresser—Jennie, you know—should have a heart- 
to-heart talk with that nice, poverty-stricken little 
Mrs. Blake I’ve been giving clothes to lately. Mrs. 
Blake simply persists in thinking I’m an angel, 
you know, and asks me for all kinds of spiritual 
advice, and yet, there, the last time Jennie came, 
I was as petulant as a child with her just because 
she’d forgotten to bring the perfume she uses on 
my hair after the shampoo.” 

“Oh, well, nobody’s perfect.” 

“Of course not; but they do say, you know, that 
women ‘take off their wigs before their help.’” 
Mrs. Blodgett smiled as she lightly touched her 
own crown of braids. “I’ve been resolving this 
morning to keep my wig on. Maybe that did 
make a difference in the tone I used to Thekla, 
but, truly, 1 wasn’t conscious of it at the time.” 
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THEIR MARRIED NAMES. 


nternational marriages are, in these days of 

travel, more common than they used to be; but 
they were not unknown to our ancestors of a cen- 
tury ago, and were least rare, it seems, in some of 
the old seafaring families. Old-time sea-captains 
made friends in many lands, and were occasionally 
accompanied on board ship by some adventurous 
daughter, eager, like Lord Bateman of the ballad, 
“far countries for to see.” One such, who trav- 
elled as far as Russia, did not return; she re- 
mained there as the wife of a prosperous Russian 
merchant. 

Her father’s fellow townsmen were naturally 
interested to hear all about the match on his 
return, but there was one important piece of in- 
formation they never obtained : the bride’s married 
name. 

It was so unpronounceable that the good cap- 
tain declined even to attempt it. He always 
spoke of his daughter as “my gal who married a 
furriner” ; his mother called her “my granddarter 
over in Rooshy,” and everybody else soon fell into 
the way of saying simply—and not at all jocularly 
—‘Maria Thingumajig.” 

Another old sea-captain had two charming girls 
who accompanied him to France, both of whom 
married Frenchmen. French is a less difficult 
tongue than Russian, but the old man’s*ear was 
net good, and the two brides, on their first visit 
home, were somewhat chagrined at the havoc he 
made with their names. 

They had become Madame Carette and Madame 
Le Boutillier; but he introduced them cheerfully 
to strangers as Mrs. Lee Bottles and Mrs. Carrots. 
They gently remonstrated against such a perver- 
Sion of their names, but in vain; he could achieve 
nothing better until a compromise was reached, 
in accordance with which he ceased to try to pro- 
nounce them at all. 

Thereafter, when an introduction became neces- 
Sary, he presented “My darter, Mrs. Nancy B.,” 
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|or “My darter, Mrs. Polly C.,” adding, genially, 
“and if ye want the full of her name in French, 
she’ll tell ye on askin’. She speaks the language.” 
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TO JOIN THE TEXANS. 


was at its height. In the West there was great 
sympathy with the Texans. Lew Wallace, in his 
“Autobiography,” tells of a boyish enterprise 
connected with this war which, fortunately for 
him, was not successful. He said one morning 
to his deskmate, “Let’s go and join Commodore 
Moore.” 
the head of the navy of the infant republic of 
Texas. 
| “I?ll do it,” he returned. 
| “He'll make us midshipmen,” I argued. 
| We got a skiff, laid in a supply of provisions and 
an armament consisting of a rifle and shotgun and 
big butcher-knives strapped sailor-fashion to our 
manly hips. A few days prior a flatboat_ had 
sailed from the port of Indianapolis bound for 
New Orleans. To overtake it was our first point. 

The day of departure arrived. We went to our 
boat separately. What was our astonishment to 
find the whole male body of the seminary on the 
bank above the landing. They cheered us, and 
we jumped in, unship our oars, waved our hats 
in farewell, and shot heroically into the friendly 
current. 

In wise forethought of supper in some lonesome 
jungle of the river at night, my comrade landed 
on an island to kill a goose with a stick. We 
flung the bird aboard, thinking it dead; but just 
| aS we swung by a field lively with harvesters the 
| goose revived, and uttered a “honk!” loud and 

ong. The harvesters heard the outcry, grasped 
the situation, and unmooring a canoe, set out in 
pursuit. They were swift; so were we. For 
miles og kept up the chase, then fortunately 
ceased following us. 

Below Indianapolis ten miles are the Bluffs, 
noteworthy because of a dam across the river, to 
supply the canal finished to that point. The fall 
over the dam was too high for shooting, making it 
necessary to land in the canal for portage. My 
companion stayed with the boat, while I went 
|ashore for some kindling. He saw two men 
whom he recognized as my mother’s father and a 
constable. My grandfather was a wise man. 
Without a lecture, or so: much as a reference to 
ae Snpeaem, he landed me in Indianapolis that 
night. 








* © 
A SIAMESE CUSTOM. 


f the “basket supper” of worthy tradition is a 
feature of New England church sociability, the 
Orient has a fashion of its own, connected with 
| baskets and religious ceremony. Mary Cost, in 
| her book on Siam, tells of a custom which forms a 
| mysterious part of Siamese ancestral worship. 


The ceremony is called krachat, which means 
“basket.” When the time for observing it is at 
hand, the king commands the princess to make 
large baskets and to buy articles with which to 
1 them. Round the palace booths are built, 

covered with white and red cloth, and here the 

baskets are displayed. The king himself goes out 
to inspect them. 

The baskets are filled with all sorts of things, 
from rice, sweetineats, sugar, cakes and onions, 
to articles of a more lasting nature. The baskets 
are woven in all sorts of curious shapes. One 

| may be in the form of a cart hauled by two 
buffaloes covered with tobacco instead of hair, 
and with many useful things in the cart. Tree 
baskets have all sorts of articles hanging to the 
branches, such as saws, knives, handkerchiefs, 
| and so forth. 
doors, in and out of which run automatic dolls 
covered with coins. 
immense, being sixteen feet long. 


Bushel baskets are pierced with | 





n 1842 or 43 the Texas war of independence | 


Commodore Moore was at that time at | 





Some of the baskets are | 


The show lasts a week, at the end of which the 


priests draw lots for the spoil. 
&® © 


THE NEEDY SPOT. 


a of humor is a saving grace in a school- 
master. Used wisely, it is a far more effective 
weapon of discipline than the ferule. Doctor 
Dewey, principal of the old high school of: Roch- 
ester, New York, counted it among his other ex- 
| cellent attributes, and Jenny M. Parker, in her 
book on the city, quotes several instances of its 
| efficacy. 





A boy in Doctor Dewey’s room had arranged a | 
| complicated mechanism by which the lid of his | 


desk could be held epee exposing a mirror. 
day the lad, behind the shield of this cover, was 


effect in the glass. 

Smoother and more carefully he plastered down 
his shining locks, utterly oblivious to the rest of the 
world. Unbeknown to him, Doctor Dewey had 
stolen quietly up behind his chair, and was gazing 
at the process with great amusement. Suddenly 
he remarked : 

“Smith, it’s the inside of your head that needs 
brushing.” 

Smith jumped a foot or two from his seat, and 
the desk lid came down with a bang. 
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FAIR DEALING. 


he Duke of Wellington was as well known for 
fair dealing in time of peace as he was for 
| fair hitting in time of war. A farmer at Strath- 
fieldsaye, says the editor of the “Howard Letters,” 
| owned a piece of ground entering like a wedge 





One | 


elaborately brushing his hair and admiring its | 





| into the duke’s estate, which he refused to sell. | 


But his affairs became involved, and his property 
was put up by the sheriff. One morning the duke’s 
| steward came to him in high glee. 


“I have done a good piece of business for your 
| grace this morning,” he said. “I have got that 
“a of land for a mere song.” 

“What is it really worth?” asked the duke. 
| “At least nineteen hundred pounds.” 

“And what is the ‘mere song’ ?” 

“Only eleven hundred.” 

“Then,” said the duke, “‘you will give the man a 
check for eight hundred pounds, with my regret 
for his trouble.” 
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ORPHANS. 


i of the young friends of Bishop Wilberforce 
of Oxford gave the authorities of the uni- 
| versity so much trouble that they won the nick- 
| names of Hophni and Phinehas. 

One day, says T. H. 8S. Escott in “Society in the 
Country House,” they were lounging about the 
hall at Cuddesdon Palace, singing the Lutheran 
refrain, “The devil is dead,’’ when the bishop 
suddenly appeared. 

He walked very gently up to them, and in his 





head, said, in a consolatory tone : 
“Alas, poor orphans!” 


most caressing manner, placing one hand om each | 
| for California. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ prevent dryness 
of the throatand hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 

—_—— | 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves headache caused by summer heat, overwork, 
nervous disorders or impaired digestion. [Adr. 


~e: REI 
WOVEN <tcet PLare 
‘NiTIALS NAMES 


FF. E.Bliss 


Woven on finest cambric tape in red, navy, 
light blue or black. 
Woven names save money and worry over loss and are a 
tive identification in case of accident 
Woven in U.S. in quality superior to foreign make and at 
price no higher, these names, any style letter, are delivered 
within 2 weeks of order instead of 6 as heretofore. 
$2.00 a gross, $1.50 a 1-2 gross. 
At your dealer or by mail. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated 
book, “* The Initial House.” 


G. REIS & BRO., 652 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Three 
Strikes— 
and Out 


The man behind the bat can rely upon a REACH 
Catchers’ Mitt, because it will hold the ball every 
time. All the famous League Catchers use 


Car 





Catchers’ Mitts 


SUMMER SUITS 
$5.00 
$25.00 


The and 
distinctive garments 
which we make to 
order are of the very 
latest New York de- 
signs. We offer them 
at prices no higher 
than you would pay in 
your own town for the 
usual unsatisfactory 
ready-made suit. Our 
garments are tailored 
by high-class work 
men; therefore they 
are perfectly finished, 
retain their shape, 
and always look 
well. They wear well, 
too, because we use 
only reliable materi- 
als; and they fit be- 
cause we make them 
according to your 
individual measure- 
ments. 


WE ASSUME 
ALL RISKS. 


Should anything you 
order prove unsatis- 
factory in any way re- 
turn it promptly, and 
we will refund your 
money. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


stylish 







SUSPENDER SUITS $5.00 to $15 
TAILORED SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUIT $6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS... $9.75 to $20 
JUMPER SUITS $6.00 to $20 
SKIRTS ' - $3.50 to $15 
JACKETS... $6.00 to $20 
RAIN COATS $8.75 to $18 


98 cents to $4.98 
24 cents to $3.98 


SHIRT-WAISTS — 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR . 
WASH DRESSES . - $2.25 to $8.95 
BLACK SILK COATS - $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and 
Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 








This fact is sufficient proof of their superiority, 





Made inall grades,25 cents to $8 each. Rights an 
lefts. Every Mitt guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Y ASE BALL GOODS are recognized 
as standard by all papgaas, and the REACH 
BALL has been adopted for a period of ten years 
bythe great American League. $1.25 each. 
he Reach Trade-mark on Base Ball Goods guar- 
antees satisfaction—a new article or your money 
back (except on Balls and Bats under $1.00). 
1907 OFFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE 
now ready. The Official Guide of 
the American I ue. History and 
hotos of 1906 W orld’s Series. l0c at 
alers’ or by mail. 

If your dealer does not keep our 
goods, write us and we will supply 
you direct, on recei, 
Send for 1907 Base Ball 


of price. 
atalogue—F REE, 
A. J. REACH CO. Tuur St., PuiLapeLpuia. 








We Are Elastic Weavers 


and make to measure from new elastic woven 
xy ourse our patent seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


for Varicose Veins, Leg Swell- 
ings, Weak Ankles, Weak 
Knees, Ulcers, Lame Joints, 
etc. Sure fit, best mate 
rials. Manufacturers’ 
prices. Book free. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 














FORD 22 TALKS 


Ford $600 Runabout 
Is No Mollycoddle. 


Although there are 5,000 Ford Run- 
abouts now in use in all parts of the 
world, on all kinds of roads, doing all 
kinds of work, in the hands of all kinds 
of drivers, having all kinds of care, and 
lack of care, yet we are sometimes 
asked, ‘‘Are they not too light for 
usage on country roads ?”’ 


Country roads are easier on a motor 
car than are the broken asphalt pave- 
ments, the car tracks and the cobble- 
stone streets of the city. But that’s 
aside from the question. Here’s a 
direct answer. 


The Ford Car is lighter by several 
hundred pounds than any other car of 
similar power. 


That lightness is its greatest 
strength — it is the customer’s assur- 
ance of quality. To obtain lightness 
with strength we must use the best 
material procurable. We do. 





No. 5. 
Get the Series. 











Vanadium chrome steel is the toughest 
material known. It isnow used in Ford 
cars. It is made exclusively for Ford. 


The toughness of a hickory withe 
is a good comparison for Ford run- 
abouts. Flexible—but unbreakable. 


If tire-makers would guarantee all 
tires to be of uniform quality, we could 
guarantee 15,000 miles on a set with 
this car—it has been done in many 
cases. That’s where lightness spells 
econonly. 


Here’s a suggestion: Just to show 
how this car will stand hard usage, 
ask your nearest Ford agent for a 40 
or 50-mile high-speed demonstration 
over the roughest roads you know. 
Then ask some friend to bring his 40 
or 50 or 60 h. p. touring car and see if 
he can follow you. The result will be 
surprising—and perhaps expensive to 
your friend. You’ll buy a Ford. 





MODEL N, 4 cyl. 15h. p. 1050 lbs. 


The sturdiest thing on wheels. 


$600. F.O. B. Detroit. 





A WORD TO AGENTS. 


We want agents in all territory where we are not represented. 


Agency in the world. Any good agent can 


Best Automobile 
sell Fords. Pure gold needs no gilding. 





FORD MOTOR CO., “ava: 


14 Piquette 


Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 


and Kansas City. Standard Motor Car Co., San 
ia. Canadian trade 


rancisco, 


supplied by Ford M 


land and Los Angeles, distribu 
lotor Co. of Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 


tors 
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PRISONERS °F TOIL 











ithin the prison walls of toil 
They turn the treadmill of the days; 

Shut from their heritage of joy, 

They go their dim and narrow ways. 
The seasons pass unheeded by, 

Unseen the opal tints of dawn 
Brighten and fade; suns rise and set, 

And still the ceaseless grind goes on. 


Within the prison walls of toil 
The uneventful years steal by, 
Until the lifelong term is served, 
And they may lay them down to die. 
Then others fill their vacant place, 
And each, within his narrow cell, 
Works out his brief and breathless hour, 
And, helpless, falls beneath its spell. 


Within the prison walls of toil, 
Amid the dust and noise and grime, 
They may deplore the waste of years 
From out the precious stores of time. 
And yet they cannot break their chains, 
Nor force the locked and guarded gate. 
The sin of poverty is theirs, 
And they are prisoners of fate. 


Yet in these prison walls of toil 

They catch far glimpses of the stars ; 
And sunbeams from celestial fires 

Smite downward through the dusty bars. 
The dull routine of daily care 

That seems to crush them with its might, 
Is but the passing of a breath, 

A shadow fading with the night. 
And if these prison walls of toil 

Withhold from them some cherished joy, 
And though they cry in vain for peace, 

The shafts of fate cannot destroy. 
And they shall some time wake to find 

How fair the finished task can be ; 
And with the falling of their chains 

They shall pass forth, unscathed and free. 
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BLESSED BY COMPARISON. 


o one who had the slightest 
N knowledge of the facts could 
imagine that Sallie Royce 
had an easy time of it. The eldest 
of three sisters left alone in the 
world, she had problems of moment 
to solve. She made not infrequent 
visits to the parsonage, and told 
her perplexities out of a full and 
sometimes a sorrowful heart. One day, when 
extra burdens weighed upon her, she came with 
a tale of wo. 

‘*Trust God and don’t worry,’’ was all the 
minister could say. ‘*You are doing your best. 
Have faith and be patient.’’ 

The advice seemed trite, and easier to give 
than to take. 

But while she was there Miss Poxon entered. 
Now, those who do not know Miss Poxon 
ought to know what manner of woman she is. 
She scrubs floors, and teaches Sunday-school 
classes, and scolds recreant husbands, and per- 
forms other useful services in connection with 
a settlement of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. She is a character the like of 
which one might go far to meet. ‘‘What is it 
to-day ?”’ asked the minister. 

“I want you to buy four tickets to the con- 
cert, and let me give them to the Mavowskis; 
poor things, they want to go and can’t, and 
the profits are for the playground; and I’m 
going to ask Mrs. Packard to buy four more for 
another family; and I need some malted milk 
for Mrs. Petruski; they’ve just got their twelfth 
baby, and the last one not fourteen months old, 
and her husband sitting round the house and 
doing nothing, and the children all puny till 
they get old enough to go to work and get 
enough to eat. 

“*T should like to see the whipping-post es- 
tablished; I should faint if I had to do the 
whipping, but I believe I could salt them a 
little; and old Mrs. Wiggin—you remember old 
Mrs. Wiggin that you sent the cloak to? Well, 
she’s little Mary’s mother, you know, that 
sings; and she’s down with something the 
matter with her thigh; it was a muscle gave 
way, but I guess it’s some cancerous trouble. 

“She sews the collars on vests, and gets 
three cents apiece, and when she got that hurt 
she got round on a cane as long as she could, 
and now her wrist’s given out the same way; 
and when you come in Sunday afternoon to 
preach at the mission, do you suppose you can 
come over and pray for her? 

**And there’s the Hofers, you know. 'There’s 
a man that’s good for something, but he got 
hurt, and now Jimmie’s had to stop school and 
go to work, and —’”’ 

There are no periods in Miss Poxon’s con- 
versations ; she goes on until something happens. 
But Sallie could hear no more. 

“T’m just ashamed of myself!’ she cried. 
** And to think I came here to tell my troubles !”’ 

“Is your rent paid?’’? asked Miss Poxon, 
and without waiting for an answer, followed 
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the question by a string of others. ‘‘Do all 
your folks keep sober? Have you got good 
shoes? Well, then, my dear, you don’t know 
what trouble is! And sometimes I get so tired ; 
I had to scrub a floor this morning, and take 
three children to the Home for the Friendless, 
and a man scowled when the baby cried, and I 
just told him they were not my children, and 
where I was taking them, and I’d paid my fare 
and those children were going to ride, and if 
he didn’t like it he could take another car; and 
I do get pretty tired, but it’s lots of fun to be 
helping somebody ; and dear, if you’ve got good 
shoes, and the rent is paid, and your folks are 
kind, and you can say your prayers at night 
and go to sleep, don’t ever think you have any 
trouble, for you haven’t.’’ 
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TOSSING THE PANCAKE. 


recent newspaper records a victory in the 
A great English public school of Westminster. 
The hero of the day was not a winner at foot- 
ball or cricket, nor had he written a prize essay. 
He had done what is rarer in the school annals— 
caught and kept the great pancake, which is 
tossed on Shrove Tuesday. As, at the end of an 
allotted time the cake remained practically whole, 
in spite of all the strenuous efforts made to rend 
it from its lucky possessor, the victor received the 
prize of a sovereign. Capt. F. Markham, an old 
Westminster boy, gives an account of one of 
these “Pancake” or “Greasy” days, and of how 
the reward fell into unexpected hands. 


In i whole stay at school the pancake was 
secured only once. If I describe that “grease”’ it 
will give a good idea of all such days. 

The whole school and the masters gathered in 
the schoolroom. The doors were thrown open 
and a procession entered, headed by the verger of 
the chapel bearing his silver mace, and followed 
by the college cook wearing a correct white cos- 
tume, flat white cap, apron and all. In his hand 
he carried a frying- pan —— a large pan- 
cake. This cake was of peculiar fo " 
half an inch thick and kneaded with plenty of 
horsehair to give it consistency. 

The cook took his stand a few paces below the 
great iron bar which divides the school in halves, 
all the scholars crowding where the cake was 
liable to fall. Ata signal, the cook measured the 
distance with his eye, and with a swing of his 
arm sent the pancake over the bar flying. If he 
had missed his shot he would have been ‘‘booked,” 
that_is, books would have been thrown ,at him; 
but I never knew it to occur. 

As the pancake fell, the whole school rushed to 
snatchit. For some minutes nothing was seen but 
a whirling mass of struggling lads. In general, 
little or nothing of the pancake remained. On 
this particular occasion a heavy, strong lot of 
boys, headed by Alfred Slade, had planned to get 
the pancake. They had secured good places, and 
were to form a ring as soon as the cake fell, and, 
arm in arm, protect it while one of their number 
crept under and secured it. The plan was excel- 
lent, but like some other schemes it failed. 

The pancake fell in an unexpected place, near a 
small boy named Wells. He was a very delicate 
lad, and had no idea of stengenng in the crowd. 
As the cake fell the circle of s formed, accord- 
ing: to agreement, and closed in upon it. Some- 
body gave Wells a push, and the little fellow fell 
forward into the middle of the ring, actually on 
top of the pancake. 

ells gras the grportunity, and as he lay on 
the floor, unbuttoned his waistcoat, slipped the 
cake in, buttoned himself up again, and wriggled 
_ The cake had disappeared, no one knew 
where. 

After school Wells held his small tongue and 
slipped away with the pancake. When he re- 
turned, he was the proud bearer of a sovereign, 
with which he and his chums had a good time. 
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ROAST RAT. 


n olden time, runs a Japanese legend, a Buddhist 
| priest became acquainted with a Daimio’s 
courier who on his journeys to and from Tokyo 
would often stop and spend the night at the temple. 
He seemed to be a man of remarkable intelligence, 
with whom it was a great pleasure to converse 
upon all sorts of subjects. One night, as the two 
were talking together, the courier said: 


“I thank you for the many favors you have 
shown me since we became friends ; but to-morrow 
morning I must bid you farewell and never see 
you again.” 

“Why must that be?” asked the priest. 

“T will tell you the whole truth,” answered the 
courier. “I am not a man, but a fox. For the 

urpose of deceiving the Daimio I assumed human 
orm. One of his retainers, however, became 
suspicious and learned my secret. He has made 
a trap and baited it with a roasted rat, in order 
that he may capture me on my return paneer and 
eat . Alas! it will be impossible for 


The priest exclaimed in astonishment, “Can it 
be true that you are a fox? This is a strange 
story. Since zon know all about the trap, why do 
you not leave the bait untouched ?” 

“Because it is impossible for a fox, when once it 
smells roast rat, to keep from tasting it.” 

“Why, how is it,” asked the — “that you, 
whose wisdom is more than that possessed by 
most men, can throw away your life for the sake 
of eating a roast rat? Among men, even a fool 
would know too much for that.’ 

The fox answered with a bitter laugh, “Ah, it is 
only a roast rat that can lead a fox astray. But 
men, y= well aware of the danger, are caught 
by their love of moma oe of strong drink, or of 

old. To obtain these they not only throw away 
eir own lives, but they bring ruin upon their 
families and their country. 

“These temptations are only other forms of 
roasted rat.” 
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THE WESTERN “ BOOMER.”’ 


** Tet no one deplore the boasts and swagger of 
these pioneers,” writes a well-born, well- 
educated cowboy whose letter, in part, is 

quoted in the Boston Transcript. “They are the 

ancestors of an aristocracy yet to come, who will 
point back with pride to their hardy forefathers 
with the same feeling your New Yorker claims 
his Dutch lineage, or Boston people claim their 

Mayflower connection. For these Dutch and 

English old-timers were, without doubt, a pretty 

rough, crude bunch, if the truth were known. 

“Your Western boomer is as good as were these 
other earlier pioneers. He is heavy-footed, loud- 
spoken and door-slamming; but he is paving the 
way for. the succeeding generation. 

“The West is a land of promise for the amateur. 

The sharp competition of the East is not felt here, 








and your amateur gets a show. He gets a job that 
would be denied him at home. They don’t ask 
him, ‘Are you sure you can do this?’ They take 
it for granted that he can do it, and so he can. 

“The amateur breaks into business. His early 
attempts may be poe rough jobs at it, but he 
soon finds the trail. Did he clerk at home? Here 
he starts a store. 

“With three months’ wages for a grub-stake, 
your amateur rent will start up a restau- 
rant. His bill of fare is limited at first to ‘ham 
and,’ with coffee natural, and soda-crackers. No 
one complains, for your pioneer eats to kill hunger, 
and he demands only cleanliness and plenty. 

“Would he start a bank? Down East it would 
require unlimited capital and backing; ability 
both natural and unnatural; long business experi- 
ence; social and business standing; peony a 
PS gee pull. Here it requires the good-will of 
nis neighbors and the proceeds of a season at 
driving stage. A little corrugated iron cottage 
with a sofa, where he sleeps at night with a brace 
of pistols—these make a bank. 

“Your Westerner is pretentious. His boarding- 
house is a hotel, his saloon a café. If he and his 
neighbors clear a piece of sage and build a few 
houses, a corral, sheep-dip and an equal humber 
of saloons, it is a city, and they straightway elect a 
mayor, and these first promoters all go to the city 
council. It is a play town, a chance for amateurs. 
It is the ‘garden spot’ of the state, and anything 
is possible to the new town. 

“This is the true and sincere opinion of an un- 
biased observer of a class of men that can easily 
be represented as heroes or villains, wise men or 
fools. Like allmen, they are various combinations 
of all these qualities, good and bad.” 
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*"T’was when the bluebird built her nest 
My one wee birdling had her birth; 
With eyes of blue against my breast, 
While violets starred the wakened earth. 


’Twas when September woods were still, 
The last, late violets withered were, 
Within the white square on the hill 
We made a lowly bed for her. 


But when, with spring, the violet lays 
Above that little mound its blue, 

I feel, from quickened mold, the rays 
Of those sweet eyes are shining through. . 


And always, when September comes, 
Resting his southward-seeking wings, 

Within that silent place of tombs, 
Above her grave the bluebird sings. 
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BACKWOODS DENTISTRY. 


© be in the woods, miles from civilization, 
T with an aching tooth is an experience which 

befell Antoine, a guide, who camped with 
Mr. Fred Mather, the author of “Men I Have 
Fished With.” When he had borne the pain as 
long as he could, he insisted that Mr. Mather pull 
the aching tooth. 


“You gat pull dis toot,” announced Antoine. 

“Antoine, | haven’t got a tool to pull a tooth 
with. I can’t do it; it’s no use talking.” 

“Now looka here. See how I fix da bullet-mol’ 
for pull a toot.” He showed me how he had 
ruined a good bullet-mold to make a poor pair of 


oreeps. 

I boked the thing over with conflicting emo- 
tions. Here was an instrument of torture which 
in expert hands might relieve — 2 but in 
mine seemed sure to increase it. One thing was 
certain—Antoine was in earnest. 

The offending tooth was a premolar on the right 
side of the lower jaw. 

Antoine laid himself on the floor, and I sat with 
my back to the logs of the cabin. If they did not 
give way, I was all right. s peet him up to me, 
put a wooden plug between his molars, to keep his 
mouth open, planted both feet on his shoulders, 
and pulled. 

There was a howl as I pulled with arms and 
pushed with legs, but the Ho pel slipped from 
my hands. They were all right as far as a grip 
on the tooth went, but they were not made for a 
strong pull on their handles. 

Antoine rose and looked at me, “more in sorrow 
than in anger,” and I hastened to say, “The mold 
slipped in my hand. There is no grip on the 
handles, but if you can stand another go of this, I 
will fix the thing so that I will bring out the tooth 
or your jaw-bone. What do you say?” 

Antoine merely nodded assent, and I put the 
handles of the bullet-mold into the fire and then 
turned them outward so they could not slip 
through my hands. When the handles were cool 
and all was ready, I looked at Antoine. He rose 
and said, “Come on; I be all a-ready.” And he 
~~ on the floor in the proper place. 

‘arefully pushing the “pullicans’” down as far 
as I could get them, I gripped the handles, 
straightened my legs, and with a snap the tooth 
came out, and my head made a tunk on the log 
behind that seemed hard enough to have left a 
dent in either head or log. 

Antoine jumped up, and yelled with dey, He 
took the tooth and threw it in the fire, and after a 
comforting rest, we went to bed. 
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FOUR BRAVE MEN. 


peaking before the students of Harvard Uni- 

versity recently, President. Roosevelt placed 

great stress upon the necessity for both 
kinds of courage, moral and physical. He might 
well have illustrated both with an incident, de- 
scribed in The World’s Work, which took place in 
a tunnel under the lake at Milwaukee. Jacob 
Flyter was in the compressed air-chamber at the 
head of the tunnel with four Italian laborers, 
whom he was directing. A failure of air-pressure 
let the water enter, and the four Italians bolted 
through the air door and slammed it, leaving the 
foreman shut in to face what seemed certain death. 

The engineers in charge immediately went to 
the head of the tunnel, but found that they could 
not open the door to rescue Flyter. The tunnel 
was rapidly filling with water, and it seemed only 
a question of a short time when it would rise 
above his head and drown him. The water was 
extremely cold and numbing. 

Then three men, Harris Giddings, Lawrence 
Hanlon and Peter Lancaster, firemen off duty and 
each a man of family, came up and learned what 
had happened. At once they entered the tunnel, 
and wading Ly 1 sao already knee-deep, 

ead. 


approached the bul 
hrough a window they could see Flyter, his 
face contorted with terror. 
for help. 
Mak ag tigne that they were trying to help him, 
vattering-ram 
At every blow 


He was screaming 


pom took up a heavy beam for a 
and began an assault on the door. 














it yielded a hair’s breath, but instantly closed 
again. Inch by inch the water rose about them. 
r’s screams ceased, and posts through the 
bull’s-eye, they discovered that his lips were under 
water, and he his head thrown 
breathing through his nostrils. 

The water round them had risen to their breasts, 
but still they worked on. A slight opening let the 
water about Flyter flow into the tunnel itself and 
lowered the level to Flyter’s neck. 

The men passed him a flask of whisky. Al- 
though his teeth chattered with the cold from the 
—— Flyter refused to touch it. 

he men returned to the work with the battering- 
ram, but apparently vainly. yn | decided to get 
a jack-screw, but before going for it tried once 
more a tremendous blow with the ram, and this 
time the door quivered, yielded and swung back. 

While the water roar — them they reached 
in, caught the fainting Flyter, and dragged him 
out, and as fast as they could carried him to the 
foot of the shaft, where the elevator was waiting. 

At the hospital Flyter shook with cold and 
nervous exhaustion. The doctors pressed him to 
take some veeky. He refused. d 

They told him his life depended on it, and still 
he refused. He lapsed into unconsciousness. 
Days later, when he was able to speak, they 
asked him why he had faced death rather than 
take whisky. His answer proved that he had a 
courage as true as that of his rescuers. 

“7 ne geen my mother,” he said, “just before 
she died that would leave it alone. I shall 
never go back on that word.” 


ack and was 
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THEY GOT WARMED UP. 


ark Twain is responsible for many a prac- 
M tical joke, and he also is known to hold 
decided views in regard to mental sug- 
gestion. One of the latest stories told of him in 
the newspapers of the day has direct bearing upon 
the matter of relationship of body and mind. 


Mr. Clemens, in company with two friends, went 
on a hunting expedition; and intending to remain 
for some days in the woods, they carried with 
them provisions and a small, round, sheet-iron 
wood-stove, for it was in November, and the nights 


were —- 
The first day Mark remained about the camp, 
— things in order, while his two friends went 
in search of game. 
Toward evening, having put things in apple- 
ie order, Mark sat down on a box, chose a k 
rom several which he had brought along, and was 
soon lost between the covers. Ithad grown rather 
dark meanwhile, so he lighted a candle and 

laced it beside him on the box. Suddenly he 

eard a sound as of some one coming through the 
underbrush. This reminded him that he should 
have had a fire built in the little stove, because the 
night was frosty, and his companions would feel 
the need of a warm fire on their arrival. Hastily 
grasping the candle, he stood it on its end inside 

e stove and clo: the door, which was fitted 
with small windows of mica. 

Just then his two friends rushed in, shivering; 
and remarking that it was a cold, they each 
in turn held their hands over the little stove, from 
which the light as of a brisk fire brightly streamed. 
“How kind of Mark to build a fire for us!” said 


one. 
“Well, he knew we would be cold,” said the 
second. 

After a few moments Mark ventured to inquire 
if they were getting warm, and upon being assured 
that they were now quite comfortable, he opened 
the door of the stove and brought forth the diminu- 
tive candle, Breed it upon the soap-box at his side, 
and resumed his reading. 
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TWO SEASONS’ HAULS. 


slow smile spread over the face of Amos Rudd 
A as he prepared, with his usual deliberation, 
to answer the question of the newcomer 

from Massachusetts. 


“Yes, I do consid’able oemming, first and last,” 
he said, cheerfully. “Haul logs in winter, an’ city 
folks in summer, an’ I don’t know which is the 
hardest work.” 

“Why, you_have to do heavy lifting with logs, of 
course,” said the young person from Massachu- 
setts, with some indignation. “That must be a 

eat deal harder than just carrying people to and 

rom the hotel, and taking them to drive, as your 
wife told me you did.” 

“She don’t go,” remarked Mr. Rudd, in a casual 
tone. “And not being an eye-witness of any of 
the pufformances, she’s no proper judge. he 
logs are hefty, it’s true, but once get 7em on and 
there they are. I’ve never known ’em to squirm 
round, lean all to one side till they most upset the 
gearing, or ketch: me by the sleeve for the sake of 
a mess 0’ roadside bloom. 

“T’ve weighed my two occupations in my mind 
off an’ on a good many times, an’ I’m not yet pre- 
pared to say which of ’em takes the most wear 
out 0’ me—no, ma’am!”’ 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF LOOTING. 


t is stated by Miss Loane, an English worker 
among the very poor of the English cities, that 
the ethical side of that class of society is im- 

perfectly developed, and it must be admitted that 
some of the true stories she tells in “‘The Next 
Street But One” do show a light-hearted view of 
property rights. The irresponsibility disclosed in 
the one below, however, is considerably mitigated 
by the saving grace of humor. 

A friend of Miss Loane who had been living in 
her own suburban villa left and went into the 
country. In the early spring. finding the house 
still unlet, she went back to fetch her bulbs, and 
found the garden completely denuded. She con- 
cluded some hawker or hedge rdener had 
cleared the place, and troubled herself no further. 

A few weeks later a very worthy old woman in 
the neighborhood told the lady’s former house- 
maid that she had taken the bulbs. 

By ig: was _ beginning to steal ’em, my dear,” 
she said, “‘and I felt sure your mistress ’ud rather 
they was took respectable!” 
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A VISIT TO NIAGARA. 


uring the recent discussion in the New York 

Legislature concerning power plants at 

Niagara Falls a party of legislators and 
capitalists made a trip to the famous resort. 
Among them was a wealthy contractor who had 
made his money recently, and had never before 
been so far away from New York City. 

At Niagara a legislative friend bundled him into 
. —-. and they drove out on the upper arch 

ridge. 

“There, Henery,” said the legislator, “there’s 
the falls.” 

“Is them the falls?” said Henry, looking up 
the gorge. “Well! Now them’s nice falls. Sup- 
pose you tell the driver to go down to the new 
: wer-house. I want to see that concrete work 

here.” 
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here once was a boy who asked for a pie 
In a piping voice up high, up high; 
And when he asked for a salmon roe 
He spoke in a voice down low, down low ; 


But when he said he had no choice 


He always spoke in a medium voice. 


I cannot tell the reason why 


He sometimes spoke up high, up high; 
And why he sometimes spoke down low 


I do not know, | do not know; 


And why he spoke in the medium way, 
Don’t ask me, for | cannot say. 
ARTHUR Macy. 


bu tute 
FRANKIE’S LESSON. 


By Christine Gleason. 
si rankie, you may tell me what you wish 
first,’’ said Miss Barrows, the primary 
teacher, as three of her small pupils 
raised their hands at the same time one Friday 
afternoon. 

‘*Please may I sit in Tommy Lawrence’s 
seat this afternoon ?’’ asked Frankie, in a strange 
little voice. ‘‘The sun is hot here.’’ 

The two other little boys whose hands had 
been in the air quickly dropped them, looking 
very much surprised and confused. 

‘*Why, yes,’? answered Miss Barrows, but 
her tone was a little doubtful. The sun cer- 
tainly was very bright where Frankie sat. 

Frankie settled himself in his new seat, but 
he did not feel half so happy as he supposed he 
would when the coveted privilege had been 
granted him. There was the most wonderful 
book in Tommy’s desk! There were pictures 
of cowboys and Indians in it—and pirates! 
Tommy Lawrence was going to be a pirate 
when he grew up—he had confided his ambition 
to them that morning when he brought the book 
to school. 

When he thought it over, he could not very 
well look at the pictures in that book without 
Miss Barrows seeing it, and if she saw it she 
would take it away, of course. 

This was the day the silver stars were given 
out. So far he had carried one home every 
Friday that term, and how proud his mother 
was to see the proof of her little son’s good 
behavior ! 

He did not dare look at that book, now he 
was so near it. Oh, how he did wish he had 
been content to sit at his own desk and wait 
until some other time to see those pirates! 

Two big tears splashed down on his composi- 
tion and made a dreadful blot. Miss Barrows 
was coming up the aisle, and she was so par- 
ticular about neatness. He hastily thrust the | 
inky paper into his desk until the teacher passed 
by. He drew it out again, to find that the most 
awful thing had happened! The composition 
had blotted itself on the brilliant cover of the 
pirate book! What should he do? Frankie 
had never felt so miserable before in his life. 
He felt so ashamed when he looked at that 
Star. 

He rolled up the book that was the cause of 
so much misfortune and tucked it under his 
blouse. Then as soon as school was over he 
evaded his playmates and ran all the way to 
Tommy Lawrence’s house. His hand trembled | 
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NONSENSE VERSES. 


seen | 


breeze, 


see!” 


so he could hardly ring the bell, but he had 
made up his mind that the only thing to do 
was to see Tommy Lawrence. 

Tommy’s mother came to the door. 

“Is Tommy sick?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, the future pirate is in his usual health,’’ 
replied Mrs. Lawrence, with a smile, ‘‘but he 
is under punishment for taking a book to school. 
He had promised he would leave it at home. 
I hope you always mind your mother, Frankie,’’ 
she continued. ‘‘You are a good boy at school, 
I see, for you have a silver star.’’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not!’’ cried Frankie. ‘‘I’ve 
been bad to-day. I came to tell you’’—and he 


hy, we spiders invented our flying machine 
Long ago, before newspapers ever were 


Simply spinning out gossamer threads in the 


T his is a picture of old Pop Corn, 
The bravest old fellow that ever was born. 
His hair and beard are as white as snow, 





Il once was 


And he tells strange tales of the long ago. 
Said old Pop Corn, “ Though I’m scarred and old, 


a soldier brave and bold ; 


For | was a kernel in days gone by ; 


Where the fire raged hottest — there was |!” 


We are lifted up gently, far over the trees. 
“Only try it!” said Grandfather Spider to me. 
“Tis so simple! Just try it, my dear, and you'll 


L. J. BRIDGMAN. 





laid his head on Tommy’s mother’s shoulder, 
and sobbed out the story of his misdemeanor. 

**It is more Tommy’s fault than yours,’’ said 
Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘If he had obeyed me and | 
left that book at home, then there would have 
been no trouble, but if you were my little boy 
I should have you go back to school and tell | 
your teacher, so that you would be sure to | 
remember this.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,”’ said Frankie, ‘‘I’m going.’’ | 

Miss Barrows did not make him give up his 
star. She told him that she was sure that no 
punishment would be necessary to make him 
remember his lesson. 


CAROLYN WELLS. 





toothless and lisping old panther 
Once said, ““ Though not much of a 


danther, 


Came a party thith way — 
With a gun — I! dare thay 
| might take a few thtepth that would anther.” 


ELiIzaBeTH L. GOULD, 


bu tutu 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ASTRONOMICAL PUZZLE. 


Letter from a professor of astronomy, who 
visited India to study the occultation of planets. 

“The simoon blows constantly, obscuring all 
heaven, usually so clear. How it blew the day I 
visited the lovely Ly Up IL terribly struggled 
through blinding sand to reach it—to find inept, 
uneducated tourists sitting smoking on those mar- 
ble balustrades where sat urns of exquisitely 
wrought metals and earthenwares! Of course 
accidents occur (an usher or guide is present, but 
seems helpless). They mar several and soil all. 
Lean dogs sniff and whine, each cur followed by a 
slimmer cur yet! I leave the place in disgust, and 
start for home to-morrow.” 


2. ANAGRAM RIME. 
From the commentaries of ----- 


Can you ----- what an ----- may do? 
Or find out from the wisdom of ----- 
Each ----- your body all through? 


3. WORD PUZZLE. 
Words whose two syllables are the same. 
A large bird, now extinct; a gentle sound; a 
father; a city in New York; tolerably well. 


4. RIDDLES. 
z. 
post and pink I should always be, 
Yet houses get their support from me. 
I close the barrel and fasten the box. 
I am often thought much firmer than locks. 
But frail am I and easily break. 
A part of the body I always make. 
I am always found in a home of ten, 
I am sold by thousands and aid all men. 
Il. 
The policeman follows me all the night long, 
And I’m often o’ercome in the fight. 
But for all that I’m useful in music and song, 
And I’m often on the side of the right. 


My color is never my only charm, 
bm so very sweet they make sugar of me. 
You may even eat me and I'll do you no harm, 
So I’m rather useful, you see. 


5. DROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 
*.]-s-i-g- b-r- -f -i-d-y d-e-s 
M-k- g-l-e- 0-r -0-0-r-w.”’ 


6. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a philosopher into a 
conveyance; black into firm; illness into an end; 
to undo into to journey; a joining into vapor; lame 
into a large quantity; a cavity into a pin; a motive 
into disloyalty ; agarment into to pile up; a grain in- 
to an instant; simple into verse; to join into to 
boil; an animal into to hinder; to fasten into a 


| stool; to conquer into one of two; adark spot into 


to utter suddenly; an implement into to contend ; 
to sink down into an animal; to pursue into pure ; 
a measure into to relate; mature into part of an 
animal; a cave into mark of a blow; harsh into a 
long tray; ill into a small piece of wood. 


7. CHARADE. 
Think of the spring and then you'll find 
My first come quickly to your mind. 
And in it children small you’ll view 
Who will my second gladly do. 
My third, a sort of song, is meant 
To tell of physical content. 
My whole an insect known to fable ; 
My second through my first is able. 
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ADGES 


Mace to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors an 
showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 

more than shown in illus. 
Sil; Plate, 81 doz, Sam. 10¢, / 
Sterling Silver, 82.50 doz, Sample 25e. 
















FREK our new and handsomely 7 

atalogue—shows new styles in gold an 
cnve. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
{ Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 


prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 21C South Ave. ,Rochester,N.Y. . 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you | 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

















FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


is a matter of skill plus tackle. While 
you’re getting a rod you’d just as well 
get the best—the name ° the best is 
“BRISTOL’’—the original steel rod 
' —with twenty years of rod-building 
experience back of it, and back of that 
our three-year guarantee. Look for 
our trade-mark “*‘BRISTOL”’; 
it’s on the reel seat. 

Our Catalogue mailed 

Sree on request. 

THE Lo ~ MFG. CO., 

35 Horton 8t., Bristol, Ct.U.8.A. 








FRIENDS HELP 


ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT. 

“After drinking coffee for breakfast I always 
felt languid and dull, having no ambition to get to 
my morning duties. Then in about an hour or so 
a weak, nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such force I 
would frequently have to lie down. 

“At other times I had severe headaches; stom- 
ach finally became affected and digestion so 
impaired that I had serious chronic dyspepsia 
and constipation. A lady, for many years State 
President of the W.C. T. U., told me she had been 
greatly benefited by quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee; she was troubled for years 
with asthma. She said it was no cross to quit 
coffee when she found she could have as delicious 
an article as Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled with 
chronic dyspepsia for years, found immediate 
relief on ceasing coffee and beginning Postum 
twice aday. She was wholly cured. Still another 
friend told me that Postum Food Coffee was a 
Godsend to her, her heart trouble having been 
relieved after leaving off coffee and taking on 
Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my notice that I 
concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and 
I quit and took up Postum. I am more than | 
pleased to say that my days of trouble have dis- 
appeared. I am well and happy.” “There’s a 
Reason.” Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

















| DERBY RIBBED 
UNDERWEAR 


{ Genuine physical com- 
fort has noth ng in com- 
mon with i ated skin 
and seutrioted “muscles. 
Those who wear Cooper’s 

Spring Needle Under- 
wear know the true lux- 
ury of dress. € Cooper’s 
Underwear possesses a 
durability which pleases 
the most exacting. In 
addition it hasarebound- 
ing elastic ay pee ss fo 
the Spring Needle 

ric. { It has the catreten 

t 






Every genuine should wear 
Cooper’s. It 
is the under- 
. wear of qual- 
ity and character. Madeinunion 
and two-piece suits in all the 
various sizes, weights and colors 
—silkateen, cotton and wool. 
Kor Sale by Rest Dealers. 
Manufactured by 


| 
lg CO., Bennington, Vt. 
































No 
“Breaking In” 
Required. 


The hard, stiff inner 
sole used in ordinary 
shoes makes “ a 
in” a painful necessi 
The flexible cushion sole 
of my shoes allows the 

foot to settle into the shoe 
snugly, and with perfect comfort, because the 
inner sole conforms to the foot. Tired, sore 
aching feet are practically unknown to wearers o: 


The Worth 


GUSHION SOLE SHOE 


The sole is damp-p proof. 
and is a non-conductor of 
heat and cold. 


Men’s, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
Women’s, $3.00, $3.50. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, send 
us his name and ask for 
booklet. Send all orders 
and tena to 













THE CUMMINGS era: 
Dept. E, ‘oon Weahington St 




















CURRENT EVENTS 











n Obstinate Deadlock.— The Khode 
Island Legislature adjourned April 23d 
without electing a United States Senator to 
succeed Mr. Wetmore. Eighty-one ballots were 
taken between January 15th and the day of 
adjournment, with but slight variations. The 
last ballot stood: Col. R. H. I. Goddard, Dem- 
ocrat, 40; Col. 8S. P. Colt, Republican, 39; 
Senator Wetmore, Republican, 30. ‘The execu- 
tive committee of the Republican state com- 
mittee urged a concentration of Republican 


| votes upon Colonel Colt, but without avail. 


& 


eace in Central America.—President 

Bonilla of Honduras found refuge in 
Mexico after his defeat by the Nicaraguan 
forces; and a provisional government was es- 
tablished in Honduras under the protection of 
Nicaragua. April 23d a treaty of peace be- 
tween Nicaragua and Salvador was signed. 

& 


tandard Oil Convictions.—The Stand- 

ard Oil Company of Indiana has been con- 
victed in the United States District Court at 
Chicago of accepting rebates from the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad. It was shown that in one 
group of cases the company had received a rate 
of 7% cents on 100 pounds when the published 
rate was 19%, and in another group had paid 
6 cents when the published rate was 18. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty on 1,462 
separate counts. The Elkins law, under which 
the prosecution was made, imposes a fine of 
from $1,000 to $20,000 for each offense. 


& 


_— Finances.—The budget presented 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Asquith, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, April 19th, was 
more favorable than was anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. Mr. Asquith showed a 
surplus for the year 1906-7 of $26,995,000, and 
an estimated surplus of $17,165,000 for 1907-8. 
The permanent reduction of the national debt 
during the year 1906-7 amounted to $68,570,000. 
Mr. Asquith proposed so to change the income 
tax as to make it less burdensome upon earned 
incomes, and as an offset, to increase the death 
duties on large fortunes. He estimated the 
reduction of the national debt in 1907-8 at 
$67,000,000; and from the anticipated surplus 
of next year he proposed to set aside $7,500,000 
toward a fund for the payment of old age pen- 
sions. The postponement of old age pensions 
is a keen disappointment to the Labor party. 


he Colonial Premiers, in conference at 

London, have disposed of one of the most 
important questions submitted for their consid- 
eration, that of the establishment of an imperial 
council. The term ‘‘council’’ was not accepta- 
ble, but it was determined that there should be 
an imperial conference, to meet every four years, 
in which each government will have several 
representatives, but only one vote. The powers 
of the conference will be advisory only. A 
permanent staff of secretaries will be charged 
with the duty of obtaining information, and 
dealing tentatively with matters of general im- 
perial interest which may arise in the intervals 


| between the meetings of the conference. 


& 


Tz Royal Conferences.— King Edward 
of England, during a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean last month, met the King of Spain at 
| Cartagena and the King of Italy at Gaeta. It is 
| not known officially that these meetings had any 
object beyond the exchange of courtesies ; but as 
King Edward was attended by the permanent 
under-secretary of the British foreign office, and 
as the Spanish and Italian ministers of foreign 
affairs participated in the conferences, there is 
a general expectation that some new international 
understandings will be the result. 
& 

esa to The Hague.—The Ameri- 

can delegates to the second peace conference 
at The Hague have been appointed. They are 


| Joseph H. Choate, former ambassador to Great 


Britain ; Gen. Horace Porter, former ambassador 
to France; U. M. Rose, former president of the 
American Bar Association; David Jayne Hill, 
American minister to the Netherlands; Brig.- 
Gen. George B. Davis, judge-advocate 
United States army; Rear-Admiral Charles 8. 
Sperry, president of the Naval War College; 
William I. Buchanan, formerly minister to 
Argentina and to Panama; Secretary Chandler 
Hale of Maine, formerly secretary of the 
American embassy at Vienna; expert in inter- 
national law, James Brown Scott, solicitor of 
the Department of State; expert attaché, 
Charles Henry Butler, reporter of the United 
States Supreme Court. 
& 

ecent Deaths.—James Clarke Hook, a 

distinguished English painter of historical 
pictures and marine subjects, died April 15th, 
aged 88.—John Van Lear Findlay, Republi- 
can member of Congress from Maryland 1883-7, 
and a member of the Venezuela arbitration com- 
mission in 1890, died April 19th, aged 67. 








CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients | 
for Baby’s Skin. 
Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- | 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prévention of 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in 
most cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U. 8.) Food and Drugs 
Act. [Adv. 








Glascock’s Racers 2°¢ the. fastest. . 


the easiest running. 
The only hill-climbers Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
made. Built for chil- ¢ Rowing and Rowing. These 
dren from 2to 15 years exercise motions develop all 
old. Having no dead cen- 


muscles of the child's body. 
ter requires less power, Physicians indorse Glas- 
so that the littlest tot i 


s—The Standard, 
can climb a grade on on account of these and 

















a Glascock’s many other superior 
Racer. It's features. Ask your 
geared and dealer. Write for 


runs faster and 
different from 


catalogue now. 





S ~ a Glascock Bros. 
han. 5 
propel o Mig. Co., 


660 Factory St. | 
Muncie, Ind. | 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 

















Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temper savers. 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or a box, you'll findeach 
pen perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made that will just 
suit your style of writing. 

We will send you asample card of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349-Broadway New York. 














How Goes the Game? 
Are You Winning ? 
Pave vont tried the D. &M. 


s? Are you 
them now? These 


using 
are timely questions, for your outfit has much to a0 with your success, 
so much to do with your enjoyment of the game. 


D. & M. an 
amon ra 


Dog on 
Indorsed A qt = everywhere. 
er baseball goods made. 


than any ot 


Masks, Balls, Bate, Gloves, Suite, ete., bearing the 


ark, are the best ‘in their line. 
sed by more amateur teams 


Ask to see the D. & M. at your dealer’s, and look out for the Dog 
the Diamond. If he hasn’t them, don’t accept some imitation, but 
send to us and get the genuine D. & M. fresh from the factory. 


New 1907 Catalogue and D. & M. Stickpia free 
at your dealer's or from us. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 











To the Teachers of Our 
Public Schools. 


EVEN years ago we announced our purpose to aid in creating a 
national sentiment which should eventually result in beautifying 


the grounds of our rural schools. 
this movement has become national. 
more to be accomplished. There are many schoolhouses with 
unsightly buildings, barren patches of ground, and bleak, cheerless sur- 
But an environment which imparts love for the beautiful 
will last through life, and manifest itself in the homes which these 
It not only protects childhood of the 


roundings. 


pupils shall build in future years. 


high standard of the present day? 
pupils? 
taken by one of your pupils. 
rounds. 
Does it pay to hel 
dependence of widowed mothers and 
hardware store, doing well. Three girls 
high school. Onea housekeeper fora 


teacher. 


to above, 


Since that date, April 5, 1900, 
But there is still much 





present, but the children of the future, and is a type of patriotism which 
will exercise a lasting influence for the good of our national life. 


What is the environment of your schoolhouse? 
If it does not, can we help you to 
make it a delightful Eden, which shall attract the heart life of your 
The Companion wishes to reach every condition of school life. 
Our experience of the past seven years may be of some value in your 
work. Send us a small photograph of your schoolhouse, which can be 
This photograph will enable us intelli- 
gently to give you ‘detailed information for the improvement of the school 
With this information we will also send you valuable aids 
or securing the enthusiastic support of your pupils. 


the children? The following extract from the 
letter of a prominent educator in the South answers this question: 


Does it meet the 


Do you care to know what became of the children of the little Sod Schoolhouse, 
whom you helped to arouse and encourage? Two boys are fine young farmers, the 
younger sisters. 
are in their own homes (married). 
mee in the county. One in college, on money saved from teaching. One worked 

to a State Certificate, and fills a good position in a city school. 
rosperous family. The tiny ones, who were in 
the old Sod Schoolhouse, are now in the new building. A resulting increase in the 
interest—the awakening of a real enthusiasm in school work in 


My beloved bad boy is ina 
Two are 


Two are ina gi 


atron, pupil and 


One of the last named told me recently that she “had no idea” that making 
the schoolhouse more attractive would have so marked an influence on the behavior of 
the pupils that teaching has become a delight. 


Teachers, we can help you. Send at once for the aids and helps referred 
These will be sent free of all expense. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
' Educational epee. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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31,643,352 
Seconds Make 
One Year 


To measure off just that many 
seconds in a year—not 50 more 
nor 50 less—requires the per- 
manent adjustment 
of the 






Time for a 
Lifetime 


¥ How this is accomplished in 
j the making of this marvelous 

timepiece is told in ‘The Flight 
of Time,’’ a handsome booklet 
which we will send you free on 
request. Write today. FREE. 


ROCKFORD WATCH Co. 
ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 











for Infants 


It is a pure and safe food 
where the mother does not nurse 
the baby. An invigorating food- 
drink for the nursing mother. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is quick- 
ly prepared, delicious to the taste 
and easy to digest. It builds up 
both the bone and muscle tissues, 
giving a sturdy body and good 
health to the growing child. 


At druggists everywhere. 
Simply mix with hot water and 
it’s ready to use. 

Ask for Horlick’s—others 
are imitations. 

The ideal food for ali ages. 














EXTRACT 


A FRIEND NECESSARY 
TO EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, 
swellings, etc., Pond’s Extract 


is the greatest household remed 
ever produced, , 


FREE—Interesting booklet, “ First 
Aid to the Injured.’ 
jAmone, CORLISS & CO., Agents 


it. 19 
78 Findeon St. 
New York 


















THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 


STAMPS (Qoiitin' Seats 0°: toledo,“ Onte: 
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Leo Telephony at 25 Miles.— 
Successful experiments in sending tele- 
phone messages by wireless electric waves 
over a distance of 40 kilometers, nearly 25 
' miles, were made recently by Professor Slaby. 
| The messages were transmitted between Berlin 
|and Nauen, and Professor Slaby says that no 
approach to so great a distance has ever before 
been tried. Words and sentences were sent and 
repeated back with great distinctness. The 
success of the experiments is ascribed to the 
| isolation of the microphones and to the damping 
lout of all foreign vibrations. Further experi- 
ments are awaited with much interest. 
& 
pues Mount Everest.—The height 
of the loftiest known mountain in the 
world, Mount Everest in the Himalayas, has 
long stood in the school geographies at 29,002 
feet. Recent computations from the surveys of 
Captain Wood of the Survey of India reduce 
this estimate to 28,700 feet. Other high Him- 
|alayan peaks come down proportionally. But 
| these results are not regarded as final, and it 
| is thought that when certain factors have been 
allowed for, the estimate of Mount Everest’s 
height may be increased above 29,000 feet in- 
| stead of being diminished below it. 
& 
utomobiles in Africa.—There are few 
places where the automobile is more indis- 
‘pensable for every-day business than in South 
Africa. The number in use is constantly in- 
creasing. They are particularly valuable in the 
mining districts, where engineers and officers 
of the companies employ them in running long 
distances. It is said to be a daily occurrence 
for a mining engineer to visit, in his automobile, 
a mine 40 or 50 miles from his office, and return 
the same day. ‘The cars have to be strong and 
suited for hard knocks, as well as for steep 
hill-climbing. The dry climate prevents the use 
of wood for veneering, box-work and fittings, 
and aluminum is used instead. Notwithstanding 
ant-hills, boulders and gullies, the trackless 
wastes are often preferred to the roads. 
® 
Sreech Curves.—Dr. E. W. Scripture, in 
his book on ‘‘ Researches in Experimental 
Phonetics,” gives some curious reproductions 
of the vibration curves produced by the tones of 
well-known orators and actors. It is the vowel 








sounds that are recorded, and the length of the 
curve shown varies with the prolongation of 
the sound. It is interesting for those who have 
| heard Joseph Jefferson to recall his tones in the 
;two short sentences from Rip Van Winkie’s 
toast, shown in one of Doctor Scripture’s records. 
& 

anchuria’s Mineral Wealth.— Reports 

gathered by the Japanese since the war 
with Russia indicate that northern Manchuria 
possesses large stores of valuable minerals, such 
as gold, silver, copper, lead and iron. Under 
the operation partly of Chinese officials and 
partly of native companies and small capitalists 
the average annual output has been about 
| $10,000,000. But a large part of the deposits 
| have not even been touched. Gold is found both 
| in quartz and in placers. The country drained 





by the Huifaho River is reported to be rich in | 


gold, silver, copper, lead and coal. The mineral 
regions are accessible by means of the Yalu, 
| the Huifaho, the Sungari, the Liao and other 
rivers and their ron 


|= Coming of Setter s Comet.—As 

gp ~~ | Fh ws, the famous comet of 
Halley, the brightest of all comets known to 
pay periodical visits to the neighborhood of the 
sun, is expected to reappear in the sky within 
a few years. Astronomers all over the world 
are now interested in the problem of predicting 
the precise time of its perihelion passage, or 
nearest approach to the sun. Several predictions 
have already been published. The latest is that 
made by Messrs. Crommelin and Cowell before 
the Royal Astronomical Society in January. 
Caleulating the probable effects of the interfer- 
ence of the various planets with the comet’s 
progress in its orbit, they think that the date of 
the next perihelion wiil fall before the middle 
of May, 1910. The last previous perihelion 
| passage of the comet was in November, 1835. 














The Worcester Improved 
(Custom-Made) 


Elastic StocKings 
Are the Best. | 


FREE BOOKLET f cives measurement 
directions, tells how Varicose Veins 
= Relieved. era for it now. 
orcester Elastic & Truss Co., 
Pn 58 Front strect, orcester, 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Education is the power that turns the wheels of 
business. Why not prepare yourself through a 
course in Engineering to earn more money and 
advance your position? Let us prove at our ex- 
pense that we can help you. Write us, mentioning 
his advertisement, and receive absolutely free our 
200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
ENGINEERING. 
Will you grasp this opportunity? Write now. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Il. | 


is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
»delicious—highly 
Mnourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 











Be sure that you 
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get the genuine, 
The three Stay-Whole | Sey on Gay 
VITA L Stockings for children Pegistered mark on every can. 
are knit of Egyptian yarn Pat. of% 






HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 


Any pair wearing through 


gpectaity preparedse “Sat 
} INTS : retains its great natu- 
1 ral strength and vitality. 4 
ls during the guaranteed 
| ranteed eriod will be replaced. 
} U he colors, a rich black 
| Jor or tan, will retain their 


luster. A test is convine- 

















30 Days’ ‘to hy mailed for Dee Boteblched Dorchester, Mass. 
WEAR: stav-wuote stocineco., > 
Springfield, Mass. a ere 














Rider be ope Wanted 


wn to ride and exhibit sample 
Special Offer. 


Igoe, 4 1906, Meio $7 ziagie 
800 Second - H: 
pA AU Maker snd Moe’ $3 fo 


els. 
“<a Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval phase cent 
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half na ees. "De not buy’ “ii 
1 get our catal ite at once 
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A Positive Reliet 
PRICKLY HEAT, :; 
CHAFING, and 2" 
SUNBURN, “4; scien 


Removes all odor of heer De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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As Delicate 


as a Rainbow 





As the color of the rainbow is beyond the 
magic of the brush, so is it beyond the power 
of words to express the sweet, elusive charm of 


NABISCO War: 
WAFERS 
the most delightsome of all dessert confections. 


Each varying flavor beckons on the appetite, 
and gratifies the sense of harmony when served 
with fruit or ices as the climax of the feast. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 


THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. Best Grade 
Tanned Soles. The shoe in every respect is as perfectly made 
as forty years’ experience can produce. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ - - - - 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S - - . . 84toll, $1.75 
MISSES’ - - - - 114to 2, $2.25 
GIRLS’ ° - ° - 24to 6, $2.50 
WOMEN’S - - - - 24to 7, $4.00 
BOYS’ - - - 1 to 5, $2.50 


6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 


RICE &@ HUTCHINS 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 
Comfortably, Taste- 

fully and Economically Shod. 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS ' 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 4) 











18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PASTEURIZING MILK. 


' 5 ilk is one of the most 
ya i M ior seal entity 
i Mii ‘easily and rapidly 

—_ spoiled of food substances, 
yet it is within compara- 
tively few years that any 

¢@ attempt has been made to 

get it and keep it pure. 

Even to-day much of the 

milk sold in the larger 

cities contains a greater | 

number of bacteria in a given amount than the | 
sewage of the same cities. | 
The bacteria are different in kind, so that their 
presence is not betrayed in the same evident way, 

but they are there, and some of them may be of | 

the kind to cause disease—tuberculosis, typhoid | 

fever, scarlet fever and infantile diarrhoea. | 








| 


The addition of antiseptics to the milk is not 
allowable, for the antiseptic is in itself a poison; 
and although it is not in sufficient quantity to 
harm at first, its continued use is bad, and may | 
give rise to chronic disease of the digestive organs 
or kidneys. 

Boiling milk for ten minutes will kill all the con- 
tained bacteria, but the heat alters its chemical 
constitution and diminishes its nutritive value, so 
that babies fed on it are apt to suffer from rickets 
or scurvy. It has been found, however, that it is 
not necessary to bring the milk to the boiling 
temperature, but that most of the bacteria will be 
destroyed if the milk is heated to one hundred 
and sixty degrees and kept there for about twenty 
minutes. Milk so treated has a slightly different 
taste when warm, but after it has cooled it is 
impossible to distinguish it from “raw” milk, and | 
its nutritive qualities are moreover not materially 
affected. 

The heating may be done by bringing water in a | 
tin boiler to the boiling-point, then removing it | 
from the fire and letting it cool for a moment until | 
the thermometer indicates about one hundred and | 
eighty degrees. The milk, in bottles plugged with 
eotton which has been baked for ten minutes in 
an oven, is then set in the hot water, and the 
vessel is covered with a double blanket and 
allowed to remain for twenty minutes. At the 
end of this time the bottles should stand in a pail 
of cold water for a while, and then be placed in 
the ice-chest. 

If this is carefully done and the bottles are kept | 
stopped with the cotton and on the ice, the milk | 
will keep perfectly sweet for several days, even in 
summer. 


* © 


GENERAL LEE AND HIS SONS. 


(> Robert E. Lee used to relate a pleasing 
incident of one of his boys with whom he 
was walking out in the snow one day at Arlington. | 

The little fellow lagged behind, and looking over 
his shoulder, the father saw him imitating his 
every movement, with head and shoulders erect 
and stepping exactly in his own footprints. In 
“Life and Letters of Lee” the author says that the 
general would conclude the story by saying, “When 
I saw this, I said to myself, ‘It behooves me to 
walk very straight, when this little fellow is 
already following in my tracks.’” Accordingly, 
there was never a more circumspect father than 
was this great man. 

While stationed at Fort Hamilton he wrote 
several letters to his young sons. They may well 
be called the letters of a model father. Here is 
one: 


“Fort Hamilton, N. Y., March 31, 1846. 

“I cannot go to bed, my dear son, without writing | 
you a few lines to thank you for your letter, which 
gave me much pleasure. 

“1 do not think that I ever told you of a fine boy 
I heard of in my travels this winter. He lived in 
the mountains of New Hampshire. He was just 
thirteen years old, the age of Custis. His father 
was a farmer, and he used to assist him to work | 
on the farm as much as he could. | 

“The snow there this winter was deeper than it 
has been for years, and one day he accompanied 
his father to the woods to get some wood. They 
went with their wood sled, and after cutting a 
load and loading the sled, this little boy, whose 
name was Harry, drove it home while his father 
cut another load. 

“He had a fine team of horses and returned very | 
quickly; but he found his father lying prostrate 
on the frozen snow under the large limb of a tree, 
which had caught him in its fall and thrown him | 
to the ground. He was cold and stiff, and little 
Harry, finding that he was not strong enough to 
relieve him from his position, seized the ax and | 


cut off the limb, and then rolled it off him. He then | 





| brought to a successful issue one of the most 


| waited on him. 


|in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, and their 








tried to raise him, but his father was dead and his | 
feeble efforts were all in vain. Although he was 
out in the far woods by himself, and had never 
before seen a dead person, he was nothing | 
daunted, but backed his sled close up to his 
father, and with great labor got his body on it, 
placed his head in his lap, and drove home to his 
mother.” 

In every letter General Lee wrote “learn to be 
good. Be true, kind and generous,” and always 
told his boys some instance of courage, of duty 
well done, or of some interesting fact of his daily 
life. 

*® © 


A GOOD CATCH. 


t was a pleasant afternoon in a village in western 

Nevada. A group of young men were playing 
a rough game of ball in the middle of the wide, 
sandy street, but the sidewalks were almost 
deserted. This rendered every passer-by con- 
spicuous to the motley crowds of Indians, China- 
men, cowboys, miners and other adventurers that 
lounged in front of the shops and barrooms of the 
main thoroughfare. 


A tall young man and a dainty, sweet-faced girl 
came out of the hotel and took their way along 
the sidewalk, their dress and manner plainly pro- 
claiming them to be Easterners and “tenderfoots,” 
for the young fellow wore a silk hat and a long 
“Prince Albert” coat with all the innocence im- 
aginable, and his very small mustache was dis- 
tinetly curled up at the ends. 

The pair walked wseenttmnety along the street, 
the target of every eye, but all unconscious of 
creating a sensation, for the crowd, on account of 
the sweet-faced girl, endeavored to suppress some- 
what its —_ and heartfelt disapproval of her 
companion’s dress and appearance. 

Suddenly one of the puayets in the street, a 
husky young cowboy, gave the ball a tremendous 
swing; it accidentally slipped from his grasp and 
went straight for the pretty girl’s face. 

The player gave a cry of horror, the crowd 
gasped and caught its breath. In an instant all 
would be over with the pretty girl. But quick as 
thought her escort sprang forward, threw out his 
left hand, deftly caught the “red-hot” ball not a 
foot from her face, and lightly tossed it back to 
the player. 

There was a moment of dazed silence ; then from 
every motley group all up and down the street 
came a burst of hearty, spontaneous applause. | 
Loud and long it continued. The young man lifted 
his hat, the pretty girl, the color rushing back to 
her cheeks, smiled and waved her handkerchief, 
and as they disappeared from view down the 
dusty roadway, the tall hat and the long-tailed | 
coat were freely forgiven. } 
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CLIMBING A CLIFF. 


M* John W. Powell, whose right arm was | 
shot off during the Civil War, undertook and 


daring feats of modern times. While making his 
explorations of the cafions of the Colorado River 
in 1869, says the author of “‘The Masters of Fate,” | 
he was called upon to face great dangers and toils. 
His own account of his explorations gives some 
idea of the difficulties encountered. 


I have a barometer on my back, which rather 
impedes my climbing. The walls of the fissure 
are of smooth limestone, offering neither foot- nor 
hand-hold, so I support myself by pressing my 
back against one wall and my knees against the 
other, and in this way lift my body, in a shuffling 
manner, a few feet at a time, until I have, per- 
haps, made twenty-five feet of the distance, when 
the crevice widens a little, and I cannot press my 
knees against the rocks in front with sufficient 
ower to give me support in lifting my body, and 

try. to go back. This I cannot do without falling. 
So — along sidewise, farther into the 
crevice, where it narrows. 

I find I can get up no farther, and cannot get 
back, for I dare not let go with my hand, and 
cannot reach foothold below. I call to Bradley 
for help; he cannot reach me. Then he looks 
round for some stick or limb of a tree, but finds 
none. The moment is critical. Standing on my 
toes, my muscles begin to tremble. If I lose my 
hold I shall fall to the bottom, and then perhaps 
roll over the bench and tumble still farther down 
the cliff. 

At this instant it occurs to Bradley to take off 
his trousers, which he does, and swings them 
down to me. I hug close to the rock, let go with 
my hand, seize the dangling legs, and with his 
assistance I am enabled to get to the top. 
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GATHERING KNOWLEDGE. 


es seems to me,” said Mrs. Wakeman, pausing | 
on the sidewalk to let the grade pupils, just 
released from bondage, rush by, “that school must 
be more interesting than it was in my time. The 
children acquire so much general knowledge nowa- 
days—so much that is useful —”’ 


“They do,” agreed Mrs. Northrop, promptly. 
“Now here comes little 7 Greenfield—weli 
ask what he learned. Here, Johnny! Tell us what 
your lesson was about to-day?” 

“A bout octogons,” replied blushing Johnny. 

“And what,” pursued Mrs. Wakeman, “is an | 
octogon?” ‘ 

“It’s a many-sided animal,” piped the lad, “that 
grabs you when you go in swimming.” 
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TOO MUCH EXERCISE. 


H” Li had bought a cheap but “warranted” 
clock. At the end of a week he returned to | 
the shop from which he had procured his time- | 
piece, with no expression on his faee, but with 
evident bewilderment of mind. 


“She go click, clack! click, clack! all light, | 
tree day,” he announced to the young woman who 
v “TI wind all light, samee you say. 
Nex’ two day she go click, click—clatk! click! 
click!—clack! | 

“I slake her up—so!—down—so!—lound—so! 
no good. She stop click—stop clack—only go 
when I slake. } 

“T say give me one less slake, more click, clack!” 
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NOT SATISFACTORY. 


party of tourists were visiting the ancient 
landmarks of England, according to a writer 


guide was supplying them with valuable historic 
facts. 

“This tower,” he remarked, “goes back to 
William the Conqueror.” | 
_ “Why, what’s the matter?” inquired one of his | 
listeners. “Isn’t it satisfactory?” 
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WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN CURE 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 


pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, | 


preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. (Adv. 


Aching Feet 


cause Vervousness 
and Headaches 


You would understand why if you could see 

the inside of your shoe with your foot in it. 

=~ At every step the ball 
of your foot, bearing the 
entire weight of your 
body, rubs against 
the s/f sole. 

This continual 
rubbing makes your 
feet burn—throb— 
ache; and it strains 

your whole nervous 
system. The little 
nerve-cells in your 
feet unite in nerve-trunks that extend up the 
spine to the drain. Your nerves are on edge ! 
Your head “hrods / 

In the RED Cross SHOE there is xo irri- 
tation and no strain. ‘The sole is of regula- 
tion thickness, but is #extb/e—it bends with 
the foot. The leather is tanned 
by a special proc- 
ess that preserves 
all its fe and 
elasticity. The 
Red CrossShoeis 
absolutely 
com/fort- 
















“The Red 
Cross Shoe 
bends with 
the foot.” 


















able, No. 156—Red Cross 
P Patent Colt Ribbon 
and it Tie $3.50. 


affords the support the foot must have. 
Made in all fashionable lasts—all leathers. 
Our free booklet “ Women To-day ” shows 
the new Spring styles. Write for it. 


Leading dealers keep the Red Cross, 
If yours doesn’t we will gladly send 
you the name of one who does. Or 
we will supply you direct, ft guar- 
anteed. \t this trade-mark, with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 
is not stamped on the sole of the shoe 
shown you, don’t buy. Imitations 
have neither the comfort nor the wearing qualities of the 
Red Cross, Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 











533-553 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. 








| Ing parts instead of milled steel. We 
| could use a cheaper grade of material. 


| and cover up the defect, but these 


| intothe NEw Home anything but the 
| best, and in presenting the NEw 
HoME as the simplest, easiest run- 












Sewing Machine 


Is Built on Honor. There are 

plenty of ways in which we might 
cheapen it and the average buyer would 
not notice the difference. We could 
put in here and there ‘‘stamped’’ work- 


We could use cheaper woodwork 


things we do not and will not 
do. We have a reputation to 
sustain and cannot afford to put 


ning, best working and most durable 
machine in the world, we claim only 
what we know to. be true. 

If you want a low price machine with 
stamped working —= and cheap finish, 
there are plenty of them, but if you want 
a Machine that is built on honor and will 
last a lifetime, then buy the New Home. 


Send postal for name of nearest dealer 
and the New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Orange, Mass. 
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OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


THE VERY HIGHEST QUALITY - 


BUY IT 



































A WILLING SPIRIT 


BY LUCILE LOVELL 








he doors and windows of the little weath- 
ered cabin nestled on the south slope of a 
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I told him I guessed a 
young man that could 
‘come it’ as slick as he 
did with all that truck, 
without bulgin’ out a 
mite, would push through 
college all right! You 
stoppin’ round here?’’ in 
a sudden transition to 
business. 

‘*Camping above Merrill’s Mill, and —’’ 
‘*Always thought I’d like campin’; night 


New Hampshire hill were hung with | an’ mornin’ must mean more’n common.”’ 


faded pink netting that flapped slackly in the 
soft August gale. 

The door was open; and upon near approach 
Nick Landis saw that the small, square front 


figure of a woman Iosely clad in some thin | 
white stuff that billowed over the floor and | 


broke in white spray above the baseboard. A 
rhythmical creak came from somewhere under- | 
neath the drapery, but no chair was to be seen, 
and as the heavy bulk swayed there, without 
visible sign of support, Nick thought of an 
enchanted giantess he had once seen in an 
extravaganza, and found himself fearing that 
the scene would vanish before he could make 
his presence and errand known. 

No other human being was in sight. Three 
dogs, made in humble but unmistakable likeness 
of the collie, slept in front of the door, two 


crowded together on the door-stone and one in | 


tr 


IT WAS THE FACE OF HOSPITALITY ITSELF 
THAT BEAMED THROUGH THE 
OPALESCENT NETTING. 


a grassy hollow at its base, while a richly 
brindled ball, that looked like a raccoon and 
was one, rested under a near-by currant-bush. 

Nick was now at the entrance, but every eye 
remained closed. He kicked tentatively at the 
film of moss that covered the door-stone, and 
the dog that slept at its base cocked an ear, 
woke, and shook himself to his feet. 

“Good afternoon !’’ 

The dog flung himself heavily into the hollow 
again, convinced by Nick’s voice that this was 
not a visitor to be investigated. 

‘*Good afternoon !’” 

The woman within opened her round brown 
eyes and her round red mouth at the same time. 

“I guess I dropped off,’’ she responded, 
brightly, as if the thought gave her satisfaction. 

**Excuse me not risin’,’’ she continued, with 
waning animation. ‘‘I feel the heat somethin’ 
terr’ble. You se’ down, though—out there; 
you’ll find it cooler. Shove them dogs off. 
Yes, Letty,’’ as one stirred lazily, ‘‘you get up 
an’ give the young man a seat. That’s a lady! 

“Now, Buffy, mebbe you’ll stir your stumps. 
No? Buffy’s comp’ny, an’ thinks he’s got as 
much right to the door-step as you have!’’ with 
a chuckle that set her fat throat quivering. 

“But you, Maje, ain’t got any such excuse. 
You walk off, sir, after Letty, an’ give the 
young man room for his feet. There! Now, 
make yourself comf’t’ble, Mr. —’’ 

**Landis.”’ 

“Tam Miss Eva P. Mitchell.’’ Her inflection 
so Clearly conveyed a sense of her own gracious- 
ness in thus presenting herself that Nick invol- 
untarily drew his heels together and half-rose. 
He sank back precipitately, however, mumbling 
something indefinite, for Miss Mitchell suddenly 
leaned forward and asked, ‘‘You peddlin’ ?’’ 

“No; I —” 

**When I was a girl you could tell a pedler’s 
fur’s you could see him; but land! they don’t 
give it away as they used to. Why, only yes- 
terday a young man, just about your build, 
walked up to the door without ary sign o’ bag 
or bundle, an’ before I could pass the time 0’ 
day he had the door-step covered ! 

“*Yes! There was a sleeve-board, paytent 
sad-iron an’ holder, egg-beater, measurin’-cup, 
measurin’-spoon, weighin’-scales, a real nice 
smellin’ soap, hairpins an’ fancy buttons. I 
asked him why he hid ’em all comin’ up the 
hill; an’ he said folks down his way wouldn’t 
answer the bell if they see he was peddlin’. 

“He was workin’ his way through college. 





There was a fine suggestive earnestness in 


| Miss Mitchell’s tone, and her round heifer’s 
| eyes narrowed pensively. 


| 
entry beyond was apparently filled by the ample | rejoinder. 


“It’s fun all right,’’ was Nick’s assured 
“Six of us have been at it three 
weeks—without a hitch till now, when we’ve 
run out of supplies. We're going to break camp | 
Monday, but we hate to waste precious time | 
| going down to the store, and we thought if we | 


| could borrow or buy enough up here on the hill 
| to keep us going two days —’”’ | 








] exclaimed, with genuine regret. 


‘*You did jest right to come here,’’ Miss | 
Mitchell effused. ‘‘I’d have been real put out | | 
if you’d gone anywheres else.’ 

It was the face of hospitality itself that — 
through the opalescent netting, and Nick felt | 
that his search for sustenance was at an end. | 

‘*Murchie’s in charge, and this is the _list,’”’ 
he explained, producing a sheet of paper. | 
‘*First, coffee.’’ 

**Ain’t that a shame!’’ Miss Mitchell 
**Coffee 
didn’t agree with me, an’ I left off 
drinkin’ it two year ago. You don’t care 
for tea?’’ she diplomatized. 

‘*Tea is all right.’’ 

**T was reckonin’ on you sayin’ no,”’ 
she laughed, with disarming candor, ‘‘an’ 
I’d better have kep’ quiet, for there ain’t 
a drawin’ of tea in the house.’’ 

‘* Beans—pork—sugar—flour—butter !’” 
Nick read. 

**Tt does beat all, my bein’ clean out 0’ 
the very pervisions you want!’’ Miss 
Mitchell said, with an air of gentle per- 
plexity. 

‘*If ’twas two months later,’’ she con- 
tinued, as one who saw light, ‘‘you could 
have plenty o’ fresh pork. I don’t see 
how I’m goin’ to care for Anastasia this 
winter, livin’ alone so, an’ I’ve about 
made up my mind to have her killed. 
*T would make me feel lots better about 
partin’ with her if I knew she was goin’ 
mostly among friends.’’ 

**Potatoes?’’ Nick hazarded, 
ately. 

Miss Mitchell’s eyes watered with mer- 
riment. ‘‘Potatoes!’’ she repeated, in a 
voice that echoed laughter. ‘‘An’ them 
dogs an’ that tame coon o’ mine eatin’ 
’em faster’n I can boil an’ mash ’em!’’ 

**Corn-meal? Murchie makes bully johnny- 
caké,”’ 

“Tf that ain’t the very worst! I scraped the 
caddy-pail clean o’ meal last night to make a 
mash for Letty—she wa’n’t feelin’ very well.’’ 

‘Eggs 99? 

**Pervisions again,’’ Miss Mitchell said, in a 
prohibitive tone. | 

‘‘That’s all the list.’” Nick’s face suddenly | 
brightened. ‘‘How about cooked stuff ?’’ | 

Miss Mitchell’s eyes were reproachful, but | 
she proceeded to uphold the honor of her house 
with really charming grace: 

‘Tf I had any eatables, don’t you s’pose I’d 
ask you all down to meals whilst you stay? Of 
course I would! I’d just love to have my table | 
full of bright boy faces.’’ 

This amiable sentiment passed unrecognized. 
Nick was wondering how—with neither raw 
nor cooked material in her larder—Miss Mitchell 
had been nourished to her present supreme 
estate. She seemed to divine his thoughts. 

‘*Mebbe you want to know how I get along. 
I’m takin’ my meals at Mis’ Radfield’s—down 
the road a piece,’’ she explained. 

Nick sprang up, cramming Murchie’s list into 
his pocket with a savage hand. 

**You goin’?’’ Miss Mitchell asked, so 
sweetly that Nick’s irritation vanished. ‘‘Well, 
good mornin’, Mr. Landis,’’ she continued, 
mellowly, ‘‘an’ don’t you forget to tell the other | 
boys about my wantin’ them to come down to | 
meals. I. jest admire to help folks in a tight 
place—makes me feel all of a glow.’’ 

And Nick, as he turned away empty-handed, | 
was actually admiring and commending Miss | 
| 
| 


”” 


desper- 








Mitchell’s hospitality. 
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ACCOMMODATING FEET. 
orah had lived in the minister’s family for | 
five years, and she had learned to be cautious 
in her statements. By this means many a 
choice bit of driftwood, left by a receding tide 
of guests, fell to her share. 

**These shoes don’t fit me well,’’ said one of 
the guests of a crowded convention week, as 
Norah was helping her pack her belongings. 
‘Norah, what size shoes do you wear ?”” 

‘*Well’m,’’ said Norah, dimpling, ‘‘sometimes 
I wears threes, and — fours, and most times 
1 wear fives,’ *’ here Norah cast an almost im- 
perceptible glance toward the hem of the stout | 
guest’s gown which concealed her feet, —** or | 
anny number between’ ll do me, ma’am,”’ she 
added, eagerly, ‘‘anny number between, or wan 
that’s a bit looser than five !’’ 








Sou VENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. 
Set of 15 Lighthouses, 15 W ashington, 15 Historic, 
25c. per set. Send stamps. ELL CO., Portland, 
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Map of the World 


95 cts. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, / | 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 2 | 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
‘and other features of Japan, China, ¢ | 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. € | 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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“™ Penolia centers enclosed in thin al 
of molasses candy and the whole covered with 
best pure chocolate. A combination that is 
irresistible, pure, delicious, healthful. 


Ask for Penolia Chocolates at stores—15 cents. 
Penolia is refined peanut butter. Recommended 
by United States Dept. of Agriculture. 

Pound Jars 25 cents at all dealers. 
Receipt Book telling how to use Penolia, sent Free. 
Cc. H. BIRD CO., New Haven, Conn. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 
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HOUSE 
WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


needy a fsa for 
New England Homes 
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8 rasily Put Into Old Houses. 
‘BOX 3152- HHAYER CO. | 
Country Houses. 
No elevated tank 
in cellar. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 
= 
THE PROBLEM 
to freeze or leak. 
Any pressure 


9 na BS 
SMITH & THAYER CO. 
Water Supply for 
SOLVED! 
Tank located 
up to 60 Ibs. 





Send for 
Catalogue 
“e D s 99 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 
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Spring Cleaning is Here! 


Mu-Jap-Ta makes possible the cleaning 
of dirty and dingy Wall Papers, Frescoed 
and Kalsomined Ceilings. It is no longer 
necessary to redecorate merely because of 
dust and dirt. A new cleaning principle. 

Marvelous in effect—easy to use. Restores 
original brightness and new look. Will not 
injure the most delicate wall decoration. 
Large package, enough to clean ordinary 
room, —_—s aid 50 cents. ‘‘ To Convince 
You’’ postal to-day for free sample. 


MU-JAP-TA COMPANY, 
Back Bay Post-Office Box 197, Boston, Mass. 
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12 Foreign Colored Post-Cards 10c. 


Wilson Post-Card Store, 278D, Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





One Patron Says: 
‘IT never thought much about toilet 
paper, supposing one kind as good 
as another until I tried Handifold.”’ 
There are thousands of people who, 


like this writer, ‘‘never thought much 
about toilet paper,’’ yet any physi- 
cian will tell you that it is a subject 
that deserves both thought and care 
—ask him. 


HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper 


is not made from old newspapers or 
waste of any kind, but is a fine, soft, 
sanitary papermadefrom absolutely 
new, fresh, clean paper stock. 
It is safe to use, served one sheet 
at a time from neat, dust-proof car- 
ton. No litter, no waste. 


Ask your dealer for it by name — 


“HANDIFOLD.” 


If he hasn't it send us his address and 
we'll send you Sample Package Free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Mills at Leominster, 
114-116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
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FOI IOI IIA II IDA 
Flag Day 


June 14th, the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of 
the National Flag, 


Is celebrated as Flag Day in 
the public schools, and by- 
the display of the emblem on 
public buildings and private 
houses 

As an added feature for 
school and civic celebrations 
on that occasion, we would 
suggest the adoption of the 


Building of the Red, 
White and Blue. 


This exercise, which is both 
instructive and patriotic, con- 
sists in “‘building up’’ a flag, 
24x36 inches, with appro- 
priate exercises. 

Many schools have al- 
ready ordered this exercise 
for the celebration of Flag 
Day, June 14th. 


Mrs. Elisha Parkham, of Newport, 
R. L., writes: have seen your Flag 
exercise when the Stars and Stripes are 

hooked on to form an American Flag, 
and was extremely interested in it. 


»* 














We are confident this will also be your 
experience if the order for the Building of 
the Red, White and Blue is sent us at once. 

The exercises and materials sent post- 
paid to any address for 40 cents ; or by 
express, charges paid by receiver, for 25c. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
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6000 hams is about 
the daily output of our 
big model packing-house 
at Cambridge, Mass. 

These 6000 hams nec- 
essarily vary in quality, 
though all are from se- 
lected, Western corn-fed 
stock. 

The very choicest of 
each day’s output, hams 
without so much as a 
skin blemish, are set 
aside for our famous 
‘¢Arlington’’ Brand. 

After eating this ham 
no other will satisfy you. SS 
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*¢Arlington’’ Hams 
are cured by a private 
process that we have 
been perfecting for 65 
years. 

We term them ‘‘ light- 
smoked, sugar - cured.’” 
The meat is moist, sweet, 
tender and delicious. 

Every **Arlington’’ 
brand ham is wrapped, 
and marked with our red 
and green label. All good 
dealers sell this brand. 

Ask to see the label. 
It’s your only protection 
against substitution. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAKES THE STOVE AN ORNAMENT. 


For forty years we have been successfully making stove 
polish that pleases the housekeeper. RISING SUN Stove 
Polish is made perfect in every detail. Dissolves instantly. 
Spreads smoothly. Polishes quickly with most brilliant, dur- 
able luster. Try it and you will be satisfied that 


it stands the heat better than any other 
stove polish ever made. 
. Get it from your grocer now and do not take any other 
kind said to be just as good. At all grocers. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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To-Morrow’s Breakfast. 
Wouldn’t you like some nice 
hot biscuits? Easy to have. 
Make them with 


Old Grist Mill 
Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 
Ask Your Grocer for It. 

No worry, no bother, no failure. 


Every — eat makes you want 
another. ty them to-morrow. 














Grist Mill 
eat Coffee 


If coffee disagrees with you — 
you nervous, bilious, 
dyspeptic, miserable— stop 
using it and use Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee instead. 
you can’t stop it, but you can. Stop it as 
you began it—a day at a time. 
to-morrow and substitute Old Grist Mill — 
then skip it the next day—and the next. In 
a few days Old Grist Mill will be fully as 
satisfying to you as real coffee, and you’ll 
feel like a new being. 


Boil hard 5 minutes. 


Makes 150 to 200 cups to the pound. 


All Old Grist Mill Goods are Guaranteed under 
New Pure Food Law. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


You may say 


Skip it 















THE EXCELLING FLAVOR 
—OF OUR— 


Products from the Sea 


is the reason for the ever-increasing demand for them. We 
know we start with the cream of the catch, and that hermetically 
sealed jars keep it perfectly. A\ll this tells in deliciousness. House- 
wives have discovered the great difference and that our products serve 
best on their tables. S. & M. Sea Products are pone rly appre- 
ciated by all who want to feel sure that the fish they buy and eat is just 
what the label says itis. Naturally careful dealers supply our products. 


Housekeepers and Cooks should ask for—and any reliable 
dealer will tell you that the BEST is— 


SHUTE & MERCHANT’S CODFISH, 


Gloucester, Mass. 





» RUMFORD 


a BAKING 
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OWDER 


Makes 
| DX2) Tes ken en. 
Strawberr 
Shortcake 





STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Celery Salt 


The merits of Celery as a nerve food 
and Salt as a seasoning are well known. 
We have blended these two ingredients 
and named the result, Celery Salt. 

Try it and you'll find that it greatly 
enriches the flavor of soup. 
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Any Grocer Can Supply You. 





Manufactured by 
Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 
Founded 1815, 
183 State Street, Boston. 

















Guaranteed under Pure Food 
Law. Serial No. 47. 
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Always Look for the 
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Minute Gelatine Flavored affords a ‘‘ 


A 
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in a pint of boiling water and 





For 10c. and yy grocer’s address we will send 





Minuteman on the Package. 


cut’’ to one of the finest of desserts with the 
least possible bother. You simply get the 
flavor you desire—lemon, orange, raspberry, 
strawberry, wild cherry, pistachio, chocolate— 
dissolve the contents of the 10c. package 


mail and the Minute Cook Book 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, 








short 


set to cool. You can do 


it in less time than it takes to tell it, and the result is a 
light, delicious, wholesome and enjoyable dessert that 

everybody likes. Minute Gelatine Flavored is our regular 
plain Gelatine with flavorings added —seven different flavors. 


a full-size package 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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